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Hotes. 
DINAN: LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 


To one who has passed seventeen years in 
London —in the very heart and centre of life, 
of politics, commerce, science, literature, and the 
fine arts, and who has now been vegetating for 
some time in the remote, torpid, and medizval 
ville of Dinan, it is alike curious and amusing to 
observe what semblance there is in the facts that 
are about the same period agitating the metro- 
polis of the universe and this decayed fortress of 
the Plantagenets. Whilst the Londoners are 

hast at the invasion of their parks, squares, and 
river by multitudinous railways, the Dinanese are 
making a desperate struggle to bafile an enter- 
prising Maire, who seeks to light their mansions 
with gas, to make smooth their streets with flagged 
pathways, to pull down tottering fabrics, the 
contemporaries of Duguesclin, and—worst of all 
innovations —to connect their town with the 
only railway that has yet passed over the borders 
of ancient Brittany. 

The aggrieved Londoners have The Times to 
protect them from the assaults of those modern 
Goths — the railway navigators; but the adhe- 
rents to ancient times and by-gone manners 
have no hope of finding an advocate, unless it be 
in the columns of Notes and Queries. 

The Dinanese desire to preserve their ancient 
town, with all its quaint old buildings—to keep it 





as a gem of antiquity in a land that is strewed 
over with antiquities. They believe that so long 
as it is left undisturbed in its antiquated form, so 
long will it be peculiarly attractive to those who 
find charms in what is old, and beauties in what 
is picturesque. Whether or not you can fully 
sympathise with the Dinanese in their desire to 
repel the first advances towards modernising their 
town, yet your readers will, I am sure, feel an 
interest whilst glancing over a brief recapitulation 
of the various iegends and traditions that are 
connected with Dinan, and the arrondissement to 
which it gives its name. 

Of the Breton warriors who took part in the 
battle of Hastings, and were richly rewarded by the 
Conqueror were the Counts of Leon and Porhuet, 
the Sires of Dinan, Gael, Fougeres, and Chateau- 
giron ; and, amongst those attracted to the Court 
of William by the fame of his munificence, and 
who believed that “lands in England were to 
be had for the asking,” mention is made by the 
Chroniclers of a certain Seigneur William de 
Cognisby (not Coningsby), who came all the way 
from the lowest end of Lower Brittany, and 
brought with him (as helps to the Norman army), 
his old wife “ Tifanie,” his servant girl “ Manfa,” 
and his dog “ Hardi-gras"! Connected with the 
annals of Dinan are the names of some of the most 
illustrious kings of England — as well as that of 
the most unfortunate of them—the luckless 
James II. Passing from the town, its history, 
encircled walls, gates, tower, and ancient tourna- 
ment-place, we come first to Pleudihen, in which 
there is a Druidical monument, that the honest 
people of the neighbourhood firmly believe to be 
“a work of enchantment,” placed on the very 
spot in which it now stands by the hands of 
fairies! In the commune of St. Helen, the tra- 
veller is made acquainted with one of the many 

arishes in Brittany named after Irish saints. 
This particular parish derives, it is said, its de- 
signation from a family of ten Irish saints — 
seven brothers and three sisters — who landed at 
the mouth of the Rance in the reign of King 
Clovis, and edified the whole country by their 
piety and miracles. Of the commune of Aucan- 
leuc the most remarkable thing to be told is that 
it originated a species of doggrell, far more in- 
dicative of a “ Feenian” passion for fighting with 
a shillelagh than of poetical talent. Here is a 
specimen of what are called “The Vespers of 
Aucanleuc ” : — 


“* Premiére voiz. Un baton, deux batons, trois batons; 
Si j’avais encore un baton, cela ferait quatre batons! 
Deuxiéme voir. Quatre batons, cing batons, six batons; 
Si j’avais encore un baton, cela ferait sept batons! 
Troisiéme voix. Sept batons, huit batons, neuf batons ; 
Si j’avais encore un baton, cela ferait dix batons!” 


The commune of St. Carné is called after a 
Breton saint, who was said to be the uncle of St. 
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Patrick, and who, after helping to convert the 
Irish, went to England, and settled on the Lanks 
of the Severn, where he killed a monstrous ser- 
pent that was desolating the entire country. He 
then returned to Ireland, where he died in the 

506. The commune of Lamelas is so called 

use it is “the church of those who were 
slaughtered” by the Romans, when that all-con- 


uering people were fighting for ion of 
this country. In the commune of Lamelas is a 
rock called “La Roche-au-géant,” on which 


human sacrifices were offered up to Hy-ar-Bras, 
or Dianaff, the vanquisher of giants. It is pierced 
with a deep hole, in which, as tradition tells, was 
received the blood of those immolated by the 
Druids. In the commune of Plouame is the 
Castle of Caradeuc—a bard who was the con- 
temporary of the enchanter Merlin. 

e commune of St. Jurat affords a tradition 
of its own, that bears upon a disputed point in 
British and German history—the well-known 
legend of “St. Ursula and the eleven thousand 
virgins.” The various versions of this legend 
may be thus briefly told :— 

t. Jurat, priest and martyr, in whose honour 
the Dinan commune is designated, was the 
spiritual director of St. Ursula, daughter of Dio- 
notus, King of Albania (Scotland), and accom- 
panied her, when she embarked with 11,000 
virgins, all the daughters of noble families, and 
these 11,000 ladies, were, it is said, attended by 
60,000 virgins, the daughters of low-born indi- 
viduals. e fleet of virgins left Great Britain 
for the purpose of repairing to Armorica (Brit- 
tany), where they were expected by Conan- 
Meriader, who was betrothed to Ursula; and, at 
the same time, there were Breton bridegrooms 
awaiting each fair dame and humble damsel who 
started upon this matrimonial voyage. A fright- 
ful tempest forced, as some of the legendaries 
maintain, the fleet of maidens to enter the mouth 
of the Rhine, where the 11,000 virgins, with the 
Princess Ursula, were martyred by pagan Picts 
and heathen Huns on October 21, 383. Such is 
the more common version of the story ; but the 
Breton tradition is, that the 11,000 virgin mar- 
tyrs were massacred in the isle of Pilier, in the 

oire Inférieure ; whilst the other poor maidens 
met with a similar fate, at the mouth, not of the 
Rhine, but of the Rance (Rinetum); and the 
proof of the correctness of this latter version is 
the commune called after the pious spiritual 
director of so many devout young ladies, who 
preferred death to the dishonour of becoming the 
spouses of infidel barbarians. * 





* A certain Father Sirmond boldly maintains, in op- 
ition to Geoffry of Monmouth, Sigebert, Natalibus, and 
nius, that there never were any such persons as St. 
Ursula and 11,000 virgins — that “the 11,000 ” was only 
“ one virgin,” and her name was “ Undecimilla” — that 








Not less remarkable than the commune of St. 
Jurat is that of Plédéliac, and its Castle of Hu- 
nandaye, the ruins of which reek with legends of 
incredible horrors perpetrated within its walls. 
These legends are preserved both in and 
rhyme, and should they ever meet with a 

ifted like Mrs. Norton, then the fame of Hunan- 

aye may equal, if it cannot surpass, the renown 
recently conferred upon “La Garaye,” which is 
also in this arrondissement. In the commune of 
Plénée-Jugon, there is to be seen the Abbey of 
Bosquen, well deserving of honourable mention, 
because its former possessors had taken such care 
of the interests of their community, that no matter 
from what quarter the wind blew, it was sure to 
pass over lands that had to pay them rent— a fact 
that is perpetuated in a species of rhythmical 
proverb: — 

“ De tous cétés que le vent ventait 
Bosquen rentait.” 

A certain Abbé du Coedic has given celebrity 
to the commune of Ruca, where he resided for 
some time. Of this Abbé it is said that he had 
so wonderful a memory, he could repeat without 
book the four volumes of his Breviary, with all 
the offices of the church’; and having, at the time 
of the Revolution, to emigrate to Germany, and 
finding it necessary to speak the language, he 
began his studies with learning the whole of a 
German dictionary from the first word to the 
last. This Abbé was, however, nothing but a 
modern marvel, and scarcely worthy of comparison 
with the saint — Lormel — who has bestowed his 
name upon another Dinan commune. This latter 
phenomenon, it appears, was the son of Hoel- 
the-Great, and of his wife St. Pompea. He was 
born in 569, in Wales, where his parents had for 
atime to take refuge. When he was five years 
old, he was committed to the care of St. Iltud as 
his teacher; and the first day the alphabet was 
put into his hand he learned all the letters; the 
second day he was able to spell and to read ; and 
before the third day's lessons were quite finished, 


| he knew how to write! These are not the onl 


remarkable statements made in connection wi 
the patron of the commune of St. Lormel ; for he 
was the brother of the wicked Prince of Canao; 
and upon the misdeeds of Canao is founded the 
well-known nursery tale of “ Blue Beard.” 

In the commune of Créhen is the Castle of 
Guildo, the scene of a very remarkable event in 
Breton history — the arrest of the unfortunate 
Gilles, by order of his brother, Francis II. ; but 
it is still more interesting to the readers of ancient 
British history, as recording an event which gave 
rise to the tradition respecting the death of our 





the mistake arose from some martyrology-manuscripts, 
containing the words “SS. Ursula et Undecimilla V.M.,” 
and these were supposed to signify “ Undecim millia 
Virginum Martyram. 
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“Vortigern.” Near to this castle is a tumulus, 
which was found to be filled with calcined bones ; 
and these bones are believed to be the remains of 
Chramnus (the rebel son of Clotaire), who, with 
his family, was burned in a cabin, where they 
had taken refuge, after being defeated in battle. 
The simple-minded inhabitants of Créhen have 
for ages believed, and still believe, that on cer- 
tain evenings, a female figure, all clothed in 
white, is to be seen creeping out of the tumulus, 
and bearing in its hands a bundle of linen satu- 
rated with blood, which it is seen to wash in the 
clear waters of the river Arguenon. 

The commune of St. Maden is called after a 
saint who was, in his life-time, a servant — the 
name Ma den in Breton signifying literally “ my 
man.” This pious domestic enjoyed the singular 
advantage of being valet to another saint— St. 
Goulven — and of the two saints is told an anec- 
dote worth preserving. One day St. Goulven 
despatched Maden to a rich individual living at 
Plouneur-Triez, with a request that he would 
send whatever he might have in his hand at the 
moment Maden met him. Unfortunately, the rich 
man was holding nothing of more value than a 
bucket filled with earth at the time that Maden 
delivered his saintly master’s message. The bucket 
of earth was transferred to Maden, who was 
astonished at the great weight of the burden he 
was carrying home. Upon presenting it to St. 
Goulven, Maden was amazed at seeing that the 
earth had been changed into a yellow metal; but 
he was not at all surprised to find his master, who 
was, like many a monk, a very skilful mechanic, 
make out of the bucket of earth a chalice, three 
crosses, and three square bells, all of the purest 
— gold! 

pass over other legends connected with the 
arrondissement of Dinan to mention Corsent, 
within two hours’ walk of this place. At Corsent 
is undoubtedly to be found the capital of the 
Ancient Gauls —the “ Curiosolitas” of Caesar 
(Bell. Gail. ii. 34) — and a chief place of abode 
for the Romans during their occupation of Brit- 
tany. Numberless antiquities have been dis- 
covered, and are daily discovered in this locality. 
More than 2,000 coins—dating from the time of 
Cesar to Constantine — have been found, with 
statues, vases, and medals of various kinds. So 
abundant are {its antiquities that it has been 
designated “a second Herculaneum.” Fortu- 
nately many of the antique remains are now pre- 
served at Dinan, where they are arranged by an 
accomplished scholar, Signor Luigi Odorici, the 
Conservator of the Museum. And these vene- 
rable mementos of men and times passed away for 
ever it is now proposed to have ifiuminated with 
flaring gas, or the still more modern camphine ! 

If * N. & Q.” cannot aid, it may at least sym- 
pathise with a quiescent population, who hate all 





modern en and love to ponder over 
the days of old, and who prefer the ages when 
men armed themselves, and not their walls nor 
their ship's sides with iron; who seek for no other 
favour but that they may be let alone, and that to 
the town in which they dwell, as toa “ Sleepy 
Hollow ” or the palace of Somnus, these lines may 
be completely applicable : — 


“ Non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami, 
Humaneve sonum reddunt convitia lingue : 


Tuta quies habitat.” 
W. B. Mac Case. 
Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 


CORNISH PROVERBS. 
Il. PROVERBS RELATING TO PLACES. 
1. You must go to Marazion to learn manners. 

This proverb is probably a relic of the time 
when Marazion was sethodly a more considerable 
town than it is at present. 

2. - your own light, like the Mayor of Market- 
ew. 

The pew of the Mayor of Marazion (or Market- 
Jew) was so placed, that he was in his own light. 
A reference to this was made in “N. & Q.,” 2™4 
S. ix. 51. 

3. Not a word of Penzance. 

The cowardice of the inhabitants of this town 
during the invasion of Cornwall by the Spanish, 
in 1595, was so glaring, “ that they added,” as old 
Heath, in his work on Scilly, quaintly says, “ one 
proverb more to this county.” 

4. Like Moroah downs, hard and never ploughed. 
5. Always a feast or a fast in Scilly. 

The prodigality of the Scillonians in old times 
was proverbial. 

6. All Cornish gentlemen are cousins. 

Formerly, when the Cornish were almost en- 
tirely separated from the rest of England, they 
used to marry “ with each others’ stock,” — whence 
the origin of this saying. 

7. The good fellowship of Padstow: Pride of Truro: 
Gallants of Foy. 

By-words invented by the neighbouring and 
envious towns ; or, according to Carew, “ by some 
of the idle-disposed Cornish men.” 

8. There are more Saints in Cornwall than in Heaven. 

The process of creation is continued even at 
the present day : I lately, in a Cornish paper, met 
with Saint Newlyn. 

9. All of a motion, like a Mulfra toad on a hot 
showl (== shovel). 
10. Blown about like a Mulfra toad in a gale of wind. 
11. When Rame Head and Dodman meet. 
Two famous promontories, nearly twenty miles 
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t. The destruction of the world will occur at 
de tine of their union. 
12. Backwards and forwards like Boscastle Fair. 
18. All play and no play, like Boscastle Fair, which 
begins at 12 o'clock and ends at noon. 
Highly parallel to this saying is the proverb: 
“Twill take place on St. T 
never, for “St. Tib’s Eve” is neither before nor 
after Christmas Eve. Some account of this saint 
will be found in “N. & Q.,” 2™ S. ii. 269. 
15. The Devil won’t come into Cornwall for fear of 
being put into a pie. 


In Cornwall every article of food is dressed | 


into a pie. In a time of great scarcity, the at- 


torneys of the county, at Quarter Sessions, de- | 


termined to abstain from every kind of pastry ; an 
allusion to the proverb was introduced into an 
— preserved for us in Dr. Paris’s Guide to 
the Mount's Bay, p. 77 : — 

“ If the proverb be true, that the fame of our pies, 

Prevents us from falling to Satan a prey, 
It is clear that his friends—the attorneys—are wise, 
In moving such obstacles out of the way.” 

16. There are more places than the parish church. 

17. To be presented in Halgaver Court. 

An allusion to a carnival formerly held on 
Halgaver Moor, when those who had in any way 
offended “the youthlyer sort of Bodmin towns- 
men” were tried and condemned for some ludi- 
crous offence. (Carew’s Survey, 126 a.) 

18. Kingston down, well wrought, 
Is worth London Town, dear bought. 

From this down, large quantities of tin were 
formerly derived, though the mines have long 
become exhausted. Another proverb relative to 
Kingston affirms, that when the top is capped with 
a cloud it threateneth a shower. 

19. Tis unlucky to begin a voyage on Childermas 

Day. 

Carew (p. 32 a) mentions that, “ talk of Hares, 
or such uncouth things, proves as ominous to the 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on Childer- 
mas Day to the Mariner.” In the play of Sir John 
Oldcastle (Act II. Sc. 2), allusion is made to this 
belief : — 

“ Friday, quotha, a dismal day: Childermas Day this 
year was Friday.” 
P. W. Trerorren. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE ESCORIAL, SPAIN. 


I have often thought that the manuscripts and 
= works, in the library of the Escorial, 
ave never been properly examined by English 
scholars. Though they may not be so valuable 
as those at Simancas, yet the library is acknow- 
ledged to be, even now, the richest in Europe in 
manuscripts. Before the French invasion, it is 


ib’s Eve.” That is, | 


| said to have contained 30,000 printed volumes 


and 4300 manuscripts; according to the state- 
ment of Townsend (Journey through Spain, in the 
Years 1786 and 1787, vol. ii. p. 120, London, 
1791). Mr. Inglis, who visited the library in 
1830, mentions that, in spite of the havoc and 
pilfering committed by the French, and the de- 
struction caused by the conflagration at the 
Escorial in 1671 — 

“ The number of manuscripts or preserved there ex- 
ceeds 4000: nearly one half of the whole being Arabic, 
and the rest in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the vulgar 
| tongues. I shall name a very few of the most remark- 
able. There are two copies of the Zliad of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. There are many fine and ancient 
Bibles, particularly in Greek, and one Latin copy of the 
Gospels, of the eleventh century. There are two books 
of Ancient Councils, in Gothic characters, and illumin- 
ated: the one belonging to the tenth century, called 
* El Codigo Vigilano,’ because written by a monk named 
Vigilia; the other of the year 994, written by a priest of 
| the name of Velasco. Avery ancient Koran is also shown; 
and a work of considerable value, written in six 
volumes, it is said by the command of Philip IL, upon 
the Revenues and Statistics of Spain. But the most an- 
cient manuscript is one in poetry, written in —_ 
bardic: it dates as far back as the ninth century. e 
Arabic MSS. are also many and curious,” &c, — Rambles 
in Spain, 2nd edit., London, 1831, p. 276. 


Mr. Ford states in his Handbook for Spain 
(Part 1. p. 760, edit. 1855) — 
“that King Joseph removed all the volumes to Madrid, 
but Ferdinand sent them back again, minus some 10,000; 
and amongst them the Catalogue, which was most judi- 
ciously purloined. Thus, what is lost will never be 
known, and will never be missed,” &c. 


A catalogue of the Arabic MSS. was published 
by Miguel Casiri at Madrid, in two vols. folio, 
with the title, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escu- 
rialensis, 1760-70. But, I believe, the work is 
full of inaccuracies. 

There is an account, in Spanish, of the Escorial 
and its library, written by one of the Fathers 
named Francisco de los Santos ; the work is en- 
titled : 

“ Descripcion del Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo del 
Escorial, Unica Maravilla del Mundo.” Madrid, 1681. 


At p. 84, &c. (Discurso xv1.), comes an account 
of the principal library. But it is a very meagre 
description of the books and manuscripts which, in 
the seventeenth century, must have been so nume- 
rous and complete. The author was evidently no 
bibliomaniac. He certainly mentions a few of the 
curiosities : such as the manuscript of the “ Four 
Gospels,” named “ El Codice Aureo ;” because it 
is “un Libro en que estan con letras de oro fines- 
simo y resplandeciente, los quatro Evangelios 
enteros, con los Prefacios de San Geronimo. 
Has this Codex ever been examined by any 
Biblical scholar? Is it still to be seen in the 
| library? These are questions which I cannot 





| answer. The ancient Bibles, in various languages, 
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are also mentioned; but he does not state the 
dates, nor particular editions. A Greek Bible is 
referred to in these words: “Y una Griega del 
Emperador Catacuzeno (?), de mucha correspon- 
dencia con la de los Setenta, que se imprimid en 
Roma.” No date is giver. 

A treatise of St. Augustine, entitled “ De Bap- 
tismo Parvulorum,” is mentioned as written in 


the saint’s own handwriting; and another MS.: 4 


“ Que contiene los Evangelios que se cantan en la 
Iglesia, por el discurso del aio, en la letra Griega an- 
tiquissima.” 

There is also preserved the manuscript Life of 
St. Teresa, written by herself, besides other trea- 
tises of the saint; which are now allowed to be 
seen by visitors, though other —— are 
not, without special permission. The books used 
in the choir — Los libros del Coro—are splen- 
didly illuminated: most of them are of gigantic 
parchment, and were originally 218 in number 
according to Ford. Philip II., Arias Montanus, 
and Philip IV., were the principal benefactors to 
the library. The books have their edges, not 
the backs, turned towards the spectator: the 
reason seems to be, because they were thus ar- 
ranged by Montanus according to the plan ob- 
served in his own library. I am not certain, 
whether a correct and complete catalogue of the 
books and MSS. has been published within the 
last few years. Permission may, however, be easily 
obtained to examine or copy from any work or 
manuscript. J. Daron. 

Norwich. 


CURIOUS MODE OF TAKING AN OATH IN 
INDIA. 


A friend of mine, who spent several years in 
Indiaas an officer in the European and native forces, 
told me the following curious anecdote ; and, as 
he vouches for its accuracy, I think it worth re- 
cording in a corner of “N.&Q.” The transac- 
tion took place in Secundrabad in 1824, where 
my friend was stationed at the time with his regi- 
ment. An English serjeant-major, who was very 
much respected by the officers and men of the 
regiment, happened by accident to wound, but 
not dangerously, by a random shot, a coloured na- 
tive, who was a person of some consequence in the 
locality. 

Although it was well known that the affair was 
purely accidental, the wounded man and _ his 
friends raised considerable discussion about it, and 
insisted on having the offender brought to trial 
for it, on a charge of having attempted to murder 
the native. The colonel who commanded the re- 

ment at last consented, and the accused was 

rought to trial. A padra (a native), an indivi- 
dual who combined the character of lawyer, priest, 
and interpreter, undertook to have the prisoner 











acquitted, and he was gladly engaged for that 
urpose. 

. he whole case rested on the single evidence of 
the injured man, and on the mode of swearing 
him the padra rested his defence. The manner 
in which the natives of India are sworn is as 
follows: — A piece of chunam (lime) about the 
size of pea, with a piece of leaf called a betel 
leaf, are given to the witness to chew and swallow, 
and he is then solemnly warned that if he speaks 
anything but the truth after swallowing the above, 
the first time he expectorates afterwards his 
heart’s blood would come up. The padra knew 
that the natives were strongly impressed with this 
notion, in fact it is a dogma of their religious 
belief; but they are quite ignorant that the amal- 
gation by mastication of the leaf and the chunam 
with the gastric juice, produces a substance much 
resembling blood. Inthe case under notice, the 
oath was put or administered in the usual man- 
ner, and when the witness had swallowed the 
contents, the padra called on him to expettorate 
which he did} when a loud cry was raised in the 
court that he was a false witness as the substance 
resembled blood, and the witness himself became 
so alarmed that he refused to proceed further in 
the case, and the sergeant-major was acquitted. 
My friend at the time was rather startled, but on 
a subsequent interview with the padra, the latter 
explained the whole affair, which is, to say the 
least of it, very curious. 

I have ascertained since the above was written 
that the mode of swearing alluded to is the com- 
mon mode in India, another Indian officer having 
told me he saw it administered in all cases where 
the natives are sworn, in criminal or civil cases. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


WHAT BECAME OF VOLTAIRE’S REMAINS ? 


Some of the French papers are now discussing 
this question. The Figuro (this résumé of the 
statement is taken from an English daily news- 
paper), states — 


“ That a rumour, for some time past in circulation, to 
the effect that the remains of Voltaire are no longer at the 
Pantheon, has now been confirmed. ‘The tomb is empty, 
and nothing is known as to what has become of its con- 
tents. This discovery was made, it declares, through the 
following incident :—The heart of Voltaire, as is generally 
known, was left by will to the Villette family, and had 
been deposited in their chateau; the present Marquis de 
Villette, a descendant of Voltaire, having resolved to sell 
the estate, offered the celebrated relic to the Emperor; it 
was accepted by the Minister of the Interior in the name 
of his Majesty, and the question then arose as to what 
should be done with it. The most natural idea was to 


place it with the body in the tomb of the Pantheon; 
but a scruple arose: the Pantheon had again become a 
place of Christian worship, and if the tomb of Voltaire 
was still in the vaults, the reason was rather from a con- 
sideration that what was done could not be undone than 
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from any other; at all events, no fresh ceremony relative 
to Voltaire could take place in that Nery Meg += the 
authorisation of the Archbishop of Paris. Mgr. Darboy, 
on being consulted, before making a reply, first hinted 
that there was a belief that, since 1814, the Pantheon 
possessed nothing belonging to Voltaire but an empty 
tomb. In consequence, it was determined to verify the 
truth of the report. A few days back the stone was raised, 
and, as the archbishop had stated, the tomb was found to 
be — 4 A strict inquiry into the subject has been 
ordered, and the Emperor has given instructions that the 
heart shall be enclosed in a silver vase, and deposited 
either in the great hall of the Imperial Library, or at the 
Institute of France.” 

In a subsequent paper I find the following : — 

“The removal of the remains of Voitaire from the 
vaults of the Pantheon is related in the following terms 
in one of the numbers of the Jntermédiare, which was 
directed by the bibliophilist Jacob. It will be seen that 
the mortal remains of Rousseau were carried away at the 
same time:—* One night in May, 1814, the bones of Vol- 
taire and of Rousseau were taken out of the leaden cof- 
fins in which they had been enclosed, put into a canvas 
bag, and carried to a hackney-coach, which was in waiting 
at the’back of the church. The vehicle drove off slowly, 
accompanied by five or six persons, among whom were 
the brothers Puymorin. They arrived at about two in 
the morning, by deserted streets, at the Barriére de la 
Gare, opposite Senay. At that place was a large piece of 
ground, intended as the site for an entrepot of the com- 
merce of the Seine, but which project was never carried 
into execution. This ground, surrounded by a wooden 
fence, belonged at that time to the city of Paris, and had 
not yet received any other destination ; the neighbourhood 
was full of low wine shops and eating-houses. A deep 
pit had been dug in the midst of this waste ground, 
where other persons, besides those who accompanied the 
carriage, were in waiting. The bag containing the bones 
was emptied on a bed of hot lime. The pit was then 
filled up with earth, and trampled on in silence by the 
authors of this last inhumation of Voltaire. Then they 
drove off, satisfied with themselves at having fulfilled, in 
their opinion, a sacred duty as Royalists and Christians.” 

Is it correct that the remains of Voltaire were 

laced in the Pantheon? It is related by one of 

is biographers, F. H. Standish, that his body 
was embalmed and carried at night out of Paris 
to the convent of Sellitre, of which his nephew 
Mignot was abbot; his heart was sent to his 
friend the Marquise * de*Villette, enclosed in a 
eee &c. The same writer states pre- 
viously, that the Curate of St. Sulpice had declared 
that he would not bury him, and that if the com- 
mands of his.superior obliged him to perform the 
office, he would have the body dug up during the 
night. Mr. Standish treats this as an improbable 
rumour, but mentions it as one that had been 
publicly made. 

In Gorton's Biographical Dictionary it is stated 
that by a decree of the Convention in 1791 the 
body was brought to the church of St. Genevieve, 
which church during the revolution was consti- 
tuted the Pantheon. The same authority says, 
that he was interred secretly in the first place at 


Selliare, — 














* Query Marquis. 


“in consequence of the refusal of the Archbishop of 
Paris to allow him Christian burial. It is generally re- 
ceived that the body was exhumed and deposited in the 
Pantheon, and this is stated by Alison in his History of 
Europe. The bodies of Rousseau and Descartes were re- 
moved and deposited there also, and no doubt such a 
decree was made by the Convention; but it may be open 
to question whether the fact of the tomb of Voltaire, 
being now found empty is not evidence that the body 
had not been removed from its first resting-place, rather 
than that a second exhumation had taken place under 
the circumstances named by the Jntermédiare.” 

It might be the removal was only made in 


form. = 


Swirt anp Hucnes.— When the handsome 
Hughes, the protégé of Cowper and Macclesfield, 
died in 1720, almost within hearing of the first 
night’s applause which crowned his Siege of Da- 
mascus, his friends began to collect his poetical 
pieces, and, though they were long about it, they 
published them in two vols. in 1735. <A copy 
was sent to Swift, who, oe the re- 
ceipt of it to Pope, writes: “I never heard of the 
man in my life, yet I find your name as a sub- 
scriber.” Swift does not add, what is the fact, 
that his own name is down as a subscriber! He 
says of the small bard who wrote a tragedy to 
show the inexpediency of spreading religion by 
the sword, and penned lines on Molinda cutting 
peacocks out of paper, and Lucinda making tea: 
“He is too grave a poet for me, and I think 
among the mediocrists in prose as well as in 
verse.” Pope thought that what Hughes lacked 
in genius was compensated for by his honesty as 
a man,— which was Pope's way of agreeing with 
Swift. J. Doran. 


Latrst Yankee Worp.—I see from the Ame- 
rican papers for February that the people of the 
Federal Republic have coined for themselves a 
new word. If it be worth “ making a note of” 
here it is: Miscegenation, the act of amalgama- 
tion, of mixing races; more especially of freed 
negroes and whites. It is made up of miscere 
and genus. 

As the result is so ugly, one may be allowed to 
hope that it will never become “a household 
word” on this side of the Atlantic. H. B. 


MeaninG or Hoo.— Seeing a question in a re- 
cent number of “ N. & Q.” respecting the ending 
of certain local names with the syllable hou, or 
hoo, I venture to put forth a suggestion in hopes 
of extracting some further information on the 
subject. In Thoroton’s History of Notts, Bing- 
ham is stated to have been called Binghamshou; 
and the author remarks that it was so called on 
account of the great turne or pit near the Fosse 
Road, about a mile from the town, where anciently 
court leets were held, and borough business trans- 


| acted; such meetings being convened there even 
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as late as the days of the Jameses, though the 
members usually adjourned to a neighbouring 
village for the transaction of business. This pit 
still remains, and though much effaced by long 
ploughing, is yet a remarkable spot. It is on 
very high ground, sunk to a depth of about twelve 
or fourteen feet deep, and forms a complete am- 
hitheatre of about eighty yards across. It goes 
by the name of the Moot House Pit ; a phrase that 
points to the original meaning of the expression 
still in use, to moot or debate a point. It would 
be interesting to find out whether the ancient 
synod called Clovishou was held in some such pit, 
and perhaps there may be yet a legendary trace 
of it in the neighbourhood which might elucidate 
the matter and support my theory, that hou simply 
means hole. M. E. M. 


Exexuish Woon 1x 1682. — Subjoined is an 
earlier testimony to the excellence of English 
wool and cloth : — 

“Colles passim multi, nullis arboribus consiti, neque 
aquarum fontibus irrigui, qui herbam tenuissimam atque 
brevissimam producunt, que tamen ovibus abundé pabu- 
lum suppediat; per eos ovium greges candidissimi va- 
gantur, que sive ceeli, seu bonitate terre, mollia, et longé 
omnium aliaruam regionum tenuissima ferunt vellera. 
Hoe vellus vere aurum est, in quo potissimum insula- 
norum divitie consistunt; nam magna et auri et argenti 
copia a negociatoribus ejusmodi imprimis coémendax mercis 
gratia, in insulam quotannis importatur.” 

Again : — 

“ Notissimum est et illud, pannos Anglicos ob materix 
bonitatem vald? commendari, et in omnia Europe regna 
et provincias importari.”— From the Itinerary of Paul 
Hentzner, 1568. (See “N. & Q.” 34 S, iv. 428.) 

Jos J. B. Worxarp. 


Tue Gotpen Drorsy. — This was, perhaps, a 
well-worn phrase when Arthur Dent wrote of 
some, “These men are sick of the golden dropsy, 
the more they have the more they desire.” A 
Lg | good illustration hereof is supplied by Garth 
in The Dispensary : — 

“Then Hydrops next appears amongst the throng; 

Bloated and big she slowly sails along : 
But, like a miser, in excess she’s poor, 
And pines for thirst amidst her watery store.” 


B. H. C. 


Prester-Jonn IN THE ARMS OF THE SEE oF 
Curcnester. — Mr. Boutell, in his book on 
Heraldry, says (p. 436), that he has never seen a 
satisfactory blazon of these arms, and suggests 
that Prester-John is intended to represent St. 
John the Evangelist. 

I saw, some time ago, an instance of the figure 
being drawn rather differently from the usual 
manner: the sword being represented, not as 
piercing the mouth, but as proceeding from it (the 
hilt, and not the blade, being between the lips), 
and the blade extended towards the sinister. To 
my mind it is perfectly clear that the figure re- 





presents neither Prester-John nor the Evangelist, 
but our Blessed Lord Himself, seated, and in the 
act of benediction. The reason of His being re- 
presented with a sword proceeding from His 
mouth will be clear to any one who refers to the 
Book of Revelation, i. 16; ii, 12; xix. 15. 
Joun Woopwarp. 

New-Shoreham. 

[ Mr. Dallaway’s remarks on the arms of the diocese 
of Chichester and its ancient seal, upon which was en- 
fey" the figure of Christ, may be found in our 1* S. x. 


MISAPPREHENSION OF A Text. — A curious in- 
stance of a mistaken reference to Scripture is 
found in Gesner’s edition of Horace. Comment- 
ing on the words, “sagittas et celerem fugam 
Parthi” (Carm., ii. 13, 18), Gesner refers to 
Psalm lxxvii. 9 —“ Filii Ephrem intendentes et 
mittentes arcum conversi sunt in die belli”"—as a 
proof of the Parthian mode of fighting being prac- 
tised by the Jews. The passage, as every one 
knows, has nothing whatever to do with this 


matter. W. J. D. 


Tittes or Booxs.— Not less curious, perhaps, 
than the derivation of the titles of serials from 
poets, would be titles of celebrated books, having 
a similar origin; e.g. Gibbon’s great work evi- 
dently owes its title, perhaps its suggestion, to 
Thomson's lines : — 

o, ° ° ° The sage historic muse 

Should next conduct us through the deeps of Time, 

Show us how Empire grew, declined, and fell.” 

As does the scarcely less famous work, in its own 
line, of Adam Smith appear indebted to Dryden, 
who says: — 

“ The winds were hushed, the waves in ranks were cast 

As awfully as when God’s people passed ; 

Those, yet uncertain on whose sails to blow; 

These, where the Wealth of Nations ought to flow.” 
Such an instance as Douglas Jerrold’s taking a 
title from Shakspeare’s words — 

“ Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there 
shall be no more Cukes and Ale?” — 


is not much in point ; but I should think that, 


| when Prof. G. L. Craik wanted a title for his book 


called The English of Shakspeare, he must have 
had some latent memory of Wordsworth's words— 
“ We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake. 

By-the-bye, may not Leigh Hunt's volumes — 
Men, Women, and Books — be somewhat indebted 
to the same writer's 

“ But equally a want of books and men” ? 
Samuet Net. 


Moffat. 


TRaNsPorTATION oF Muir.— Perhaps you may 
regard the following extract, from the Diary and 
Correspondence of Lord Colchester, as meriting 
the greater publicity, which it will receive by 
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being copied into your widely-circulated columns. 
The subject to which it relates is now an old one, 
viz. the trials which took place in Scotland in 
1793 and 1794, of Thomas Muir and others, on 
the charge of sedition; but though old, it has not 
yet entirely lost its interest, and public attention 

as been recalled to it in the Memoirs of Lord 
Cockburn. The sentence of transportation for 
fourteen years, which followed on the convictions, 
has generally been thought very severe—even after 
making allowance for the excitement of the times ; 
but it now appears to have been utterly illegal. 
Lord Colchester’s words are :— 

“ The Act, 25 Geo. ITI. cap. 46, for removing offenders 
in Scotland to places of temporary confinement, was 
suffered to expire in 1788, when the Act 24 Geo, III. 
cap. 56, for the removal of offenders in England, was con- 
tinued by Stat. 28 Geo. III. cap. 24. And this accidental 
expiration of the Scotch Act was so much unnoticed, that 
Muir and Palmer were actually removed from Scotland, 
and transported to Botany Bay; though there was no 
Statute then in force to warrant it.”—Vol. i. p. 50. 

That this outrage on the law (for it deserves no 
milder term) should have been permitted, seems 
equally discreditable to the court, the public pro- 
secutor, and the legal advisers of the accused. 


Edinburgh. 


Queries. 


Avtuors or Hymns.—TI should feel greatly 
obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” could state 
who composed any of the following hymns: — 

“ Ere another Sabbath’s close.” 

Bickersteth’s Coll. 1833. 

“ God of mercy, thron’d on high.” 

Bickersteth’s Coll. 1833. 

“ Hosanna! raise the pealing hymn.” 

Carus Wilson’s Coll, 1838. 

“In memory of the Saviour’s love.” 

Whittingham’s Coil. 1835. 

“ Jesus Christ is risen to-day.” 

Prayer Book. 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

(About 1790.) 

“ Lord of my life, whose tender care.” 

Society Hymn Book, 1853. 

“ Lord, when before Thy throne we meet.” 

Society Hymn Book, 1853. 

“ O God, Thy grace and blessing give.” 

Society Hymn Book, 1853. 

“ Rejoice, though storms assail thee.” 

Burgess’s Coll. 1853. 

“ Saviour who Thy flock art feeding.” 

American Prayer Book. 

“ Thou God of love, beneath Thy sheltering wings.” 

Church Porch, July 2, 1855. 
Danie, Sepewicx. 


Sun Street, City. 


Rsv. Epwarp Bovurcurer.—Information as to 
the parentage and ancestry of the Rev. Edward 





Bourchier, M.A., is much desired. He was Rec- 
tor of Bramfield, Herts, from 1740 to 1755; 
Vicar of All Saints, and St. John’s, in Hertford; 
Justice of the Peace for Herts; died Nov. 17, 
1755, aged sixty-eight, and was buried in Brant- 
field church. ‘The arms on his monument there 
are those of the old Earls of Ewe and Essex; 
from which it may be inferred that he was of the 
same stock. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say 
how he derived from them? His brother, Charles 
Bourchier, “ went to Ireland after the Revolution 
with the Hon. Gen. Villiers, his (Charles's) wife's 
uncle ;” was M.P. for Armagh at the time of his 
death, in 1716; and father of Charles Bourchier, 


sometime Governor of Bombay. 
Epwyn ar Grono. 


Cuarrron.— Will some of your French corre- 
spondents, with an authority which I cannot pre- 
tend to, inform the British public that this word 
does not assume a feminine form, when applied to 
a matron protecting an unmarried girl? 

It signifies “a hood;” and, when used meta- 
phorically, means, that the experienced married 
woman shelters the youthful débutante as a hood 
shelters the face. But almost all our authors, 
especially our novelists, write the word “ chape- 
rone,” when used metaphorically. 

One is reminded of the British female at Calais, 
who, on being asked by the blanchisseuse whether 
a certain piece of linen was not sa chemise, re- 
plied with dignity : “ Non, c’est le chemis de mon 
mari.” Sry.ites. 


Sie Joun pe Conrncssy.—I should feel obliged 
if any of the numerous correspondents of “ N.& Q.” 
could give any particulars respecting the lineage of 
the Sir John de Coningsby, who was slain in the 
Barons’ Wars at Chesterfield, éemp. John, 1266. 

G. J. T. 

Leeds. 

Cowrer. —I should feel obliged if some corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” would kindly furnish me 
with a compleie list of the Biographies of Cowper, 
and Sketches of his Life. Exclusive of the ad- 
mirable productions of Southey, Grimshaw, Tay- 
lor, &c., I believe there are other publications 
extant which appeared shortly after his demise.* 
I should also feel thankful for a list of the various 
lectures which have been given on the life and 
genius of the poet. C. K. 


Joun Cranipcr, M.A.—This gentleman pub- 
lished : — 


“A Mirror of the Burgesses and Commonalty of the 
City of Bristol, in which is exhibited to their view a part 
of the great and many interesting benefactions and en- 
dowments of which the City hath to boast, and for which 
the Corporation are responsible as the Stewards and 
Trustees thereof. Correctly transcribed from authentic 
documents. Bristol, 8vo.” 


[* Vide Bohn’s Lowndes, art. “Cowper,” p. 541.—Ep. ] 
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There is no date on the title-page, but the 
Dedication is dated Upper Easton Row, Nov. 20, 
1818. The work, including index, contains 296 
pages. It would seem to have been published in 
numbers. I desire to know more about this 
author. Ss. Y. R. 


De For ann Dr. Livinestons. —I think it 
nearly certain, from a perusal of De Foe’s Life 
of Captain Singleton, and Dr. Livingstone’s late 
travels, that the former must have been acquainted 
with some traveller who had crossed the southern 

of the African continent, and had seen the 
ictoria Falls, I remember having once met 
with an old map on which, and nearly in the lati- 
tude of Livingstone’s discoveries, was marked the 
track of a Portuguese traveller who had crossed 
the continent, but I forget in what book. Can an 
of your readers remind me? H. C. 


Gustave Dort.— Will some French reader of 
“N. & Q.” put on record in your pages a list of 
the books illustrated by that wonderful artist 
Gustave Doré, who has gained world-wide fame 
by his Danté and Don Quixote? I have seen 
c re French novels, containing woodcuts by him, 

hich are unsurpassed by any of his later works. 

A Lorp or a Manor. 


Dr. Tuomas Furrer.—Can I be informed 
where I can consult a copy of The Life of that 
Reverend Divine and learned Historian, Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, published anonymously, in 12mo, in Lon- 
don, 1661? Has it ever been republished? and 
who of his many friends is supposed to have 
written it? I have recently been compiling a life 
of this quaint and witty author, but lens never 
been able to come across the Life referred to. I 
may perhaps have read most of it second-hand, 
because being the only authentic narrative of this 
noted writer, it has frequently been quoted from 
by the old authorities. Oldys, in the article in 
the Biographia Britannica, seems to have quoted 
most liberally from it, and the articles in recent 
cyclopedias, &c., have been compiled, for the 
most part, from this and not the former authority.* 

May I also ask if any of your Cambridge cor- 
—— can inform me whether it was Mr. 
Fuller who buried old Hobson, the University 
carrier, who for the mercy shown towards his 
beasts, still lives in a well-known proverb, and 
who “sickened in the time of the vacancy, being 
forbid to go to London by reason of the plague ?” 
He died in the parish of St. Ben'et, at a time 
when Fuller was the curate thereof. J.E. B. 





L* Two copies of the Life of Dr. Thomas Fuller are in 
the British Museum. Only one edition was printed, al- 
though it appears with two different titlepages, one dated 
“London, 1661;” the other “Oxford, 1662.” A copy, 


with the autograph of Bishop Kennet 1 
Dr. Bliss’s books..-Ep.] eee 





Hearuer Burninc.—In The Field a of 
April 12, 1863, I find, in a letter signed “ Pharos,” 
on the subject of burning the heather, or muir- 
burn, as it is called in Scotch law phraseology, an 
inquiry implying something like an assertion : — 
“If there was not a convention between France and 
Scotland, sometime before the Union, which limited the 
burning of heather, owing to the injury occasioned by the 
process to the vineyards of France.” 

“ Pharos” suggests some other curious specula- 
tions as to the contingent effects of burning the 
heather, but I would only ask, whether there is 
any foundation for the above, or whether it can 
be answered in the affirmative? J 


Tue Orper or Vicroria anp Atsert. — Can 
any of your correspondents oblige me with in- 
formation about this order, said by the Court 
Newsman to have been worn by two of the Royal 
Princesses on the occasion of the baptism of the 
infant Prince Victor Albert? I should be glad 
to learn the date of its institution, the number of 
its members, and the character of the decoration. 

J. Woopwarp. 

PARLETINES.— 

“We have many ruines of such bathes found in this 
island, among those parietines and rubbish of old Romane 
townes.” — Burton, Anat. Mel, 2, 2, 2, 2. 

I presume this means walls. I do not find the 
oul any of the old dictionaries to which I have 
access, nor in Halliwell. J.D. CamMpsBeE Lt. 


Parson Cuarr.— 

“But, if some poor scholar, some parson chaff, will 
offer himself; some trencher chaplain, that will take to 
the halves, thirds, or accept of what he [the patron] will 
give, he is welcome . . .”—Burton, Anat. Mel. 1, 2, 3, 15. 

What is the exact meaning of this? Does chaff 
refer to talk (our modern slang, literally jaw, among 
bits of slang), or to chaffering = selling or bar- 
gaining, or what ? J. D. Campsety. 


“Ros Roy.”— What are the allusions, either 
political or historical, in the following passage in 
Rob Roy ? — 


“¢ Our allies,’ continued the duke (i. e. of Montrose), 
‘have deserted us, gentlemen, and have made a separate 
peace with the enemy.’ 

‘Its just the fate of all alliances,’ said Garschattachin : 
‘the Dutch were n to serve us the same gate, if we had 
not got the start of them at Utrecht.’ 

‘ Te are facetious, sir,’ said the duke, with a frown, 
which showed how little he liked the pleasantry; ‘but 
our business is rather of a grave cast just now.’”—Hob Roy, 
ii. 251, edit. 1830, 

OxonrEnsis. 


A GentiLeman’s Sicnet.—A gentleman's signet, 
pendent from a watch-chain, has recently been 
picked up here. Crest: a horse’s head, and motto 


GRE DE TRAMITE RECTO. A couple of advertise- 
ments have failed to find an owner for it, and I 
shall be glad if some correspondent will indicate 
the family, and supply the full Latin i. - 
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“Tou ART LIKE UNTO LIKE, AS THE Devit 
SAID To THE CoLLieR.”—In a deposition made be- 
fore the magistrates of this borough, in the year 
1603, in a case of riot respecting the cutting down 
of a Maypole, the original MS. of which is now 
before me, the witness deposed that one Agnes 
Watkin, the wife of a shoemaker, railed against the 
witness and Mr. Gillott (one of the magistrates 
who was ordering the removal of the Maypole), 
saying, “Thou art like ‘unto like, as the Devil 
said to the coilier.” I do not find this proverb in 
Kelly's Proverbs of all Nations, or Bohn's Hand- 
book of Proverbs. The latter work has, “ Like to 
like, as Nan to Nicholas.” Butler, however, in his 
Hudibras (canto ii. 1. 350), clearly refers to it 
when he says,— 
“ As like the devil as a collier.” 

Is it prevalent in any part of the kingdom at 
the present day as a popular saying ? 

Vitwram Ke ty. 

Leicester. 

Turner's Miscertanea Curtosa.—There have 
been several works bearing this title, or with some 
trifling specific addition ; as, for instance, the Mis- 
cellanea Scientifica Curiosa, by Wales and Green. 
In Gent's Life, p. 183, under the date a.p. 1734, 
it is stated, — 

“T printed Miscellanea Curiosa for Mr. Thomas Turner, 
a work which got credit both to the author and to me, 
for the beautiful performance thereof. It was published 
quarterly; but, for want of encouragement, the work 
ceased in less than a year’s time, when the mathematic 
types ceased to be of any use to me.” 


I have never seen a copy of the work, nor have 
I been able to find any other notice of its editor. 
Can any of the correspondents to “N. & Q.” 
supply further particulars ? Zz. ZT. We 


Vauus or Money, 30 Epw. III. — Pote, in his 
History of Windsor, p. 33, says that — 

“William de Wyckham (who afterwards attained to 
the dignity of the Bishop of Winchester) had a Sur- 
veyor’s place granted to him by Letters Patent, bearing 
test at Westminster the 30 of October, Anno 30 Ed. iij. 
He had a grant of the same fee as had been formerly 
allowed to Robert de Bernham — viz. one shilling a day 
while he stayed at Windsor in his employment; two 
shillings a day when he went elsewhere about that busi- 
ness; and three shillings a week for his Clerk: which 
allowances had been first of all made to Richard de 
Rochell.” 

My Query is, what was the value of the above 
wages in comparison with the value of money at 
this time and fees now paid to architects ? 

QusrIsT. 


_ Proressorn Witson's Farner. — Mrs. Gordon, 
in her Memoir of her father, says : — 

“ Of Mr. Wilson, senior, I know little more than that 
he was a wealthy man, having realised his fortune in 
trade as a gauze manufacturer. The integrity of his cha- 


racter and his mercantile successes gave him an impor- 
tant position in society, and he is still remembered in 





| advantage of a literary education. 





Paisley as having been in his own day one of the richest 


and most respected of its community.” 


The lack of information regarding Mr. Wilson's 
family exhibited in the above extract is very re- 
markable; especially when so many allusions are 
made to his mother’s connexions, and none what- 
ever to his father’s, excepting to his brother, 
through whom the nephew lost his patrimony, and 
whose name is not even given. Surely something 
more might have been given to the world relative 
to the progenitors of so remarkable a man as 
Christopher North. It would be interesting to 
know something of his pedigree, so as to account 
for the remarkable physical peculiarities of the 
man. Can nothing be learned of his descent from 
sources outside of the family circle? Did the 
professor never say anything regarding his grand- 
father, or any of his father’s connexions? It 
would doubtless be difficult to get what might be 
called a history of the Wilson family, but cer- 
tainly something more might have been procured 
than is to be found in the above extract. 

T. G. D. 

Leith. 


Queries with Answers. 


Joux Luxp or Poxterract, A Humorous 
Port.—In that inaccurate and most unsatisfactory 
work, Boothroyd’s History of Pontefract, is the 
following passage : — 

“The author of the Newcastle Rider and other poems, 


merits notice, as an instance of native genius, without the 
is name was Lun, 


and his occupation that of a barber. The first attempt to 
obtain the freedom of the borough brought his poetical 
talents into exercise; and his various squibs and effusions 
obtained considerable applause. These productions were 
collected together, and published under the title of 
Duniad. Some of the pieces in the collection, for keen- 
ness of satire and justness of sentiment, would not dis- 
grace the pen of a Churchill.”—P. 495. 

The obscurity in this account, arising from the 
want of a Christian name and of a date is obvious, 
though it may perhaps be inferred from another 
part of the book, that “the first attempt to ob- 
tain the freedom of the borough” really means 
1768 or thereabouts. The collected poems being 
called Duniad, induced a suspicion that “Lun” 
might be a misprint for “ Dun.” 

On looking at Lowndes's Bibliographers’ Manual 
(ed. Bohn, 1413), I discovered the following 
work : — 

“Luwnp, Jo., Original Tales in Verse, and Oddities in 
Prose and Verse.” Doncaster, 8vo, 2 vols. Wrangham, 8s. 
From this I concluded that Lund was the real 
surname of him whom Boothroyd has called Lun. 
The “Jo” left me doubtful as to the Christian 
name being John, Joseph, or Jonathan ; but on re- 
ferring to Richardson's Borderers Table- Book (vi. 


| 169), I found The Newcastle Rider ; or, Ducks and 
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Peas, a tale by John Lund. Hence I suppose his 
Christian name was “John.” 

According to Mr. Hotten’s Hand Book of Topo- 
graphy (6115, 6116), Ducks and Green Peas, or 
the Newcastle Rider was first published at New- 
castle, 12mo, 1785 ; and there was an edition, Aln- 
wick, 12mo, 1827. . 

I hope through your columns to ascertain when 
John Coal died, and when his work mentioned by 
Lowndes was printed. It must, I imagine, be of 
rare occurrence, but it is probably in the great 
Yorkshire collection of your correspondent Mr. 
Epwarp Haitstone. S. Y. R. 


[We have before us a pamphlet of 104 pages in paper 
covers, entitled “ A Collection of Original Tales in Verse, 
in the manner of Prior. To which is added, A Second 
Edition of Ducks and Pease; or, the Newcastle Rider. 
Together with the above Story in a Farce of One Act, as 
it was performed at the Theatre in Pontefract with great 
applause, and several other Originals never before pub- 
lished. London: Printed for the Author, and sold by 
him and J. Lyndley, Bookseller, in Pontefract, 1777, 8vo.” 
Then follows the Preface, signed John Lund; after that 
another title-page, entitled Ducks and Pease; or, the 
Newcastle Rider: a Farce in One Act. By John Lund, 
of Pontefract, 1776. 

A reprint of the farce Ducks and Green Peas was pub- 
lished at Newcastle without date, but probably about 
1838, 12mo. 

Lund was also the author of the following work: “A 
Collection of Oddities, in Prose and Verse, Serious and 
Comical. By a very Odd Author. Printed for, and sold 
by the Author (John Lund) in Pontefract, and by C. 
Plummer, in Doncaster,” 8vo. No printed date; but 
some one has added in ink 1779 in the British Museum 


copy: ] 


PreraceE To THE Biste. —It appears that both 
a Preface and Dedication were written by the 
translators of our Authorised Version of the Bible. 
The Dedication generally accompanies our ordi- 
mf editions, not so the Preface. Where can I 
find a copy of the latter? Query. Any where 
except in the first or early editions of the Au- 
thorised Version ? Is it reprinted in any biblical 
work of modern date ? G. J. Coorer. 


[The inexpediency of publishing the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the English Bible without the Translators’ Preface 
and the marginal readings, has of late years engaged the 
attention of the episcopal bench. This important matter 
was discussed in the Upper House of Convocation on Feb. 
18, 1860, when the following resolution was passed : 
“That the Most Reverend the President be prayed to 
draw the attention of the Curator of the Press at Oxford 
to the publication of the Holy Bible without the margi- 
nal readings, and without the Translators’ Preface ; and to 
urge that editions of all sizes shall be printed with the 
marginal readings, and with at least such portions of the 
Translators’ Preface as are necessary to the true under- 


standing of their intention in what they give us as our 
Bible.” 

The Preface makes forty pages in the quarto Bibles, and 
its great length is the reason assigned by the Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Queen’s printers, why they do not re- 
print it in the ordinary Bibles, inasmuch as they would 
find it extremely difficult to compete with the Scotch 
| press. Thus, from a principle of economy, they exhibit 
the version of the text of what is called “The Bishops’ 
| Bible;” but by the omission of the Preface and the 
marginal readings, they do not exhibit the Bible in the 
sense which the translators of the Authorised Version in- 
| tended. 

The Preface is so seldom reprinted, it is to be feared 
that to the present generation it is almost unknown. We 
are indebted to the present Archbishop of Dublin for 
bringing this important document to the notice of the 
public in the year 1859. “This Preface,” remarks Dr. 
Trench, “is, on many grounds, a most interesting study, 
chiefly, indeed, as giving at considerable length, and in 
various aspects, the view of our Translators themselves in 
regard of the work which they had undertaken, while 
every true knower of our language will acknowledge it as 
a masterpiece of English composition.” On the Au- 
thorized Version of the New Testament, edit. 1859, p. 85. 
Consult also an article on this important subject by our 
esteemed correspondent, J. H. MARKLAND, Esq., in our 
2nd S, ix. 194. 

The Preface has been reprinted in the Standard Edition 
of the Bible, corrected and edited by Dr. Benjamin Blay- 
ney, Oxford, 1769, 4to; also in that printed at the request 
of King William IV. at the Pitt Press at Cambridge, large 
4to, 1837 (see “N. & Q.” 3°4¢ S. v. 36), as well as in the 
Oxford English imperial 4to editions of 1851 and 1863. ] 


Goosgt Intentos.— In An Universal Etymolo- 
gical English Dictionary, by N. Bailey, London, 
1745, I read — 

“ Goose-Intentos, a goose claimed by custom by the 
husbandmen in Lancashire, upon the 16th Sunday after 
Pentecost, when the old church prayers ended thus, ac 
bonis operibus jugiter prestat esse intentos.” 

Can anyone tell me the origin of this custom, 
who the goose was claimed of, whether the custom 
still exists, and what can possibly be the connection 
between a goose and the collect for the 16th Sunday 
after Pentecost? It is curious that the 16th Sunday 
after Pentecost should be named, as in the old 
Sarum books those Sundays are reckoned post 
Trinitatem as in our present liturgy, where the 
collect occurs on the 17th Sunday after Trinity. 

Aquinas. 


[ Blount, in his Glossographia, says, that “in Lanca- 
shire, the husbandmen claim it as a due to have a goose- 
intentos on the 16th Sunday after Pentecost: which 
custom took its origin from the last word of the old 
church-prayer of that day: ‘Tua nos Domine, quesumus, 
gratia semper et preveniat et sequatur; ac bonis operibus 
jugiter prastet esse intentos.’ The vulgar people called 
it a goose with ten toes.” Beckwith, in his new edition 
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of Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis (Lond. 4to, 1815, p. 
413), after quoting this passage, remarks, “ But besides 
that the 16th Sunday after Pentecost, or after Trinity 
rather, being moveable, and seldom falling upon Michael- 
mas-day, which is an immoveable feast, the service for that 
day could very rarely be used at Michaelmas, there does 
not appear to be the most distant allusion to a goose in 
the words of that prayer. Probably no other reason can 
be given for this custom, but that Michaelmas-day was a 
great festival, and geese at that time most plentiful. In 
Denmark, where the harvest is later, every! family has 
a roasted goose for supper on St. Martin’s Eve.” 

It must be borne in mind that the term Ausbandman 
was formerly applied to persons of a somewhat higher 
position in life than an agricultural labourer, as for in- 
stance to the occupier and holder of the land. In ancient 
grants from lords of manors to their free tenants, among 
other reserved rents and services, the landlord frequently 
laid claim to a good stubble goose at Michaelmas. After 
all, the connection between the Goose and Collect is not 
apparent. } 


Cuartes Bartitexy.— From a communication 
made several years since by Mr. Cr. Horrsr 
(*N. & Q.” 2¢ §. viii. 267), I learn that this 
—, who was the secretary of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots, died on December 27, aged 
eighty-four, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Hulpe, near Brussels. Unfortunately the 
year of our Lord in which his death occurred is 
not given. I hope it may be supplied. I am also 
desirous of ascertaining how his latter years were 
spent. I must say that I am not favourably im- 
pressed by his conduct as developed by the papers 
which appear in Murdin’s Collection and elsewhere. 

S. Y. R. 

[Sir Charles Bailley died on Dec. 27, 1625, aged eighty- 
four. He was among the members of the household of 
Mary Queen of Scots present at her execution on Feb. 
18, 1587. Nothing seems to be known of the circum- 
stances which brought Bailley to close his life near Brus- 
sels. — L’Indépendance, quoted in The Guardian news- 
paper of Sept. 21, 1859, p. 799. ] 


Wipe’s Nametess Posm.—What is the “ cele- 
brated nameless poem” from which quotation is 
made in Smith's Student's Manual of the English 
Language, p. 407 ? P. J. F. Gantiiio0n. 

[The poem is by Richard Henry Wilde, an American 
poet, born 1789, died 1847. It is called by Marsh “a 
nameless poem,” because it is simply entitled “ Stanzas.” 
It commences — 

“ My life is like a summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky,” &c. 
The poem is printed in Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America, edit. 1856, p. 127, with a biographical account 
of Mr. Wilde. ] 

Ursura, Lavy Arraam.—This lady, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Markham of Sedgebrook, in 
Lincolnshire, became, in July, 1697, the second 





wife of Altham Annesley, Lord Altham. He 
died in April, 1699, and in 1701 she remarried 
Samuel Ogle, Esq., M.P., who died March 10, 
1718. She continued her father’s Diary (MS. 
Addit. 18,721.) When did she die? 5S. Y. R. 

[Lady Ogle died at Bath on October 12, 1723. Political 
State, xxvi. 462; Historical Register, Chron. 1723, p. 47. 
Although the Christian name of this lady is not given, 
we are inclined to think that she was the wife of the 
Member for Berwick, as he died at the same place in 
1718.) 


Bentinck Famity.— Can any of your readers 
inform me in what work I can obtain the history 
and pedigree of the Bentinck family down to the 
present day ; also if any branch of the family still 
resides in Holland? K. B. 

{Consult Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, ed. 1812, ii. 
29-41; Playfair’s British Family Antiquity,i.125 ; Burke’s 
Patrician, iv. 159; and Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. | 


Replies. 
BEAU WILSON. 
(3 S. v. 150.) 


Your correspondent J. M. is incorrect in his 
comments on Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s interest- 
ing romance of John Law. Beau Wilson, at the 
time Mr. Ainsworth introduces him—viz. 1694, 
could not have been young, for, after serving in 
the wars of Flanders, he had been the friend and 
protégé of the celebrated Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland, who introduced him into 
fashionable life, and who was herself in her vogue 
about 1670, in the reign of Charles IL. some 
thirty years prior to 1694. See also the notice 
of Beau Wilson, a kinsman of Lord Berners by- 
the-way, in Sir B. Burke's Vicissitudes, Second 
Series, p. 384. 

As to John Law's personal appearance, who was 
three-and-twenty only in 1694, there is no doubt 


that he possessed great beauty. His very desig- 
nation of Beau bears out that, and all the portraits 
extant of him confirm the fact. The advertise- 


ment, after the duel, for his apprehension, which 
J. M. cites, notoriously described him wrongly : it 
being either, as some supposed, the production of 
an enemy, and done to annoy him, or inserted by 
his friends to mislead any search that might be 
made for him. The author of The History of 
Cramond, fully aware of the falsity of the descrip- 
tion, inclines to the latter view. 

The following is what, writing in 1794, he says 
on the subject : — 

“This description (the advertisement in question), 
conveying no favourable idea of Mr. Law’s m, occa- 
sioned at first no small degree of surprise; but, on com- 


municating my suspicion to the present Mr. Law of 
Lauriston, that it had Leen drawn up to facilitate John 
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Law’s escape, which, it is said, was by the pro- 
per application of money, Mr. Law coincided with the 
surmise. To manifest the more strongly that this had 
been the case, he had the goodness to order an engraving 
to be taken from an original portrait of his uncle, 
reckoned an exact likeness, in his possession; and to 
transmit me the plate, which, he assures me, was exe- 
cuted with attention and fidelity. The impressions thereof, 
prefixed to this work (the portrait is of a handsome man), 
will show how far the conjecture is well founded. In 
Bromley’s Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, four 
engravings or designs of Mr. Law are noticed—1, fol. en- 
graved by Langlois ; 2, 4to, designed by Hubert; 3, 4to, 
engraved by Des Rocher; and 4, 4to, painted by Rigaud, 
and engraved by F. de Schmidt. The Earl of Orford has 
in the library at Strawberry Hill a beautiful portrait of Mr. 
Law, done in crayons by Rosalba.” 


Thus it is quite clear that Mr. Ainsworth is 
right in insisting on the personal beauty of John 
Law. In sustaining also his hero’s high mental 
qualities and honourable character, I feel sure he 
is equally correct. A. 


SIR JOHN VERDON AND HIS HEIRS. 
(3" S, v. 159.) 


This Chevalier, as he is called (47 Edw. III.), 
was joint Lord of Darlaston, and possessed of 
lands in Buckenhall and Biddulph, co. Stafford. 
He may be safely identified with the sheriff of 
the name, 48 Edw. IIL. and 3 Rich. IT., who bare 
the arms of the Barons Verdon—Or fret gu.; 
and who appears to have resided at Alveton 
Castle. He died childless, previous to 12 Rich. IL., 
after having appointed, in conjunction with Eva 
his wife, Ermentrude, wife of Ralph de Houton, 
and Elizabeth, wife of James de Boghay, his co- 
heirs ; of whom the former succeeded to Darlas- 
ton, and the latter to Buckenhall and Biddulph. 
And they in turn conveyed the property to their 
respective heirs, 19 and 16 Rich. II.: the manor 
of Whitmore, and a fifth part of that of Kindes- 
ley (Annesley), being included in the settlement 
of James and Elizabeth de Boghay. The clerks 
joined with the Houtons and Boghays in alienat- 
ing the advowson of the church of Biddulph with 
an acre of land, 12 Rich. II. The Verdons of 
Darlaston (whose Christian names, it may be noted, 
were mostly Henry or Vivian) were founded by 
Theobald, youngest son of Theobald le Butiller ; 
but who, like his elder brothers, assumed the sur- 
name of his mother Roesia, the daughter and 
heiress of Nicholas de Verdon, and granddaughter 
of Bertram, who had obtained the Staffordshire 
estates by marriage. Shaw says that the subject 
of this note descended from a younger brother of 
Theobald, the first Baron Verdon; and he pro- 
bably had good reason for the statement, though it 
may not be capable of proof. According to an 
entry in the Parliamentary Writs, in MS., at the 
Record Office, Theobald and Vivian de Verdon 
were joint Lords of Buckenhall, and brothers ; 


which, if genuine, would at least show that Theo- 
bald had a younger brother. But this particular 
eutry is not found in the printed edition, though 
the name of Vivian occurs in 1316 as Lord of 
Darlaston, and joint Lord of Buckenhall with 
Theobald, the second baron: an indication that 
Vivian belonged to the Darlaston branch, which 
approaches to certainty on finding that there was 
a Vivian of that family living at the time. Erdes- 
wicke, too, mentions these parties as joint Lords of 
Buckenhall, 9 Edw. IL.; but says nothing of the 
relationship existing between them (Harwood’s 
edit., p. 17). Still, it is necessary to seek other 
parentage for Sir John Verdon than in his pre- 
'_decessor in the lordship of Darlaston; since the 
| latter lived beyond 25 Kdw. III., the year when 
Joan, wife of John de Whitmore, is described as 
Sir John's sister—their father, to all appearance, 
| being dead. I conjecture that he was the son of 
| Thomas de Verdon, who had a daughter Joan, 
| 10 Edw. III. (Staffordshire fines) ; and that an- 
| other Thomas, who lived a little later, was his 
| brother. And I conclude that Sir John acquired 
| the Darlaston property through his wife Eva, who 
| may have been the heiress alluded to by Erdes- 
wicke under the name of Emme (p. 8). The 
| younger Thomas de Verdon, Knt., just mentioned, 
| was of Denston, in the parish of Alveton; whence 
| he dated a charter, 30 Edw. IIL, and sealed it 
| with the sheriff's arms (Harl. MS. 1077). The 
Welsh Rolls, from which two or three of these 
particulars were gleaned, are in a decayed state, 
and very often illegible; otherwise somethin 
more satisfactory might have been escetaianll 
A few words shall be subjoined respecting the 
heirs of Sir John Verdon. The Houtons, I sup- 
pose, were from the township so called in Che- 
| shire; and they are said by Ormerod to have 
used three different coats of arms. Hoton de 
Hooton merged in Stanley by marriage of the 
heiress, temp. Hen. IV. The Boghays were origi- 
nally seated near London, and possessed some in- 
terest in Bermondsey Abbey. Their name first 
occurs in Staffordshire, 12 Edw. III. The Bog- 
hay coat of arms, according to the heralds, was— 
Gu. a scythe, arg. But there is extant a joint 
| charter of Christina, daughter of John de Boghay 
| de London, and another lady, sealed with a stag 
| trippant, respecting the sinister (Harl. Charters, 
| 76, c. 46); which may have suggested the coat of 
| the Bougheys of Colton, co. Stafford. Shaw bla- 
zons this—Arg. three stags sa.; but I see that it 
| is given in Burke’s Armory as identical with the 
| third quarter in the old shield at Whitmore, de- 
| scribed in my former note. The arms of the 
| Baronets Boughey (Arg. three bucks’ heads erased 
| and affrontée, erm.) were evidently formed on the 
| same model. Edward, a younger son of Man- 
waring of Over Peover, Cheshire, married the 
heiress of Boghey of Whitmore, in 1519. His 
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family furnishes an instance of the continuance of 
a Christian name, without a break, through 
several successive generations ; the representative 
at Whitmore having been invariably Edward 
Mainwaring, and son of his predecessor, until the 
death of the proprietor in 1825. Sue. 


THE EARTH A LIVING CREATURE. 
(3" S. ii. 125, 176, 236.) 


To the extract furnished by Mr. Bucktown from 
Kepler's Harmonie Mundi, in which modern 
science does not disdain to revive the pantheistic 
idea of the Academicians and Stoics, that the world 
is a great living creature, Rivinus, in his “ Disser- 
tatio de Venilia, Salacia, et Malacia” (apud 
Grevii Syntagma Dissertationum, Utrajecti, 1702, 
4to), adds a ludicrous commentary : — 


“ Quam opinionem quoque nostro tempore Mathema- 
ticus ille nobilissimus Jo. Keplerus, Harmonia libro iv. 
¢. 7, statuminare nisus et visus est: Terram ingens esse 
animal, tradens, quod immanibus pulmonum follibus marinas 
aquas per intervalla visceribus inspiret respiretque, cui ridi- 
cule alius oggerit, forte fabul hanc bell anno 1550 
tussivisse quoque, cum Oceanus Britannicus ad Tamesim 
novem horarum spatio ter reciprocasset.” 


For human opinions, like the waves of the 
ocean, are notte in a state of ebb and flow: 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” Rivinus 
refers for other authorities to Natalis Comitis 
Mytholog., lib. ii. c. 8 [Cf. Ciceronis librum i. De 
Nat. Deor. s. 39); Philostratus, De Apollonio 
Tyanao, lib. v. ¢. ii.: — 


“ Having often considered the cause of this phenomenon, 
namely, the flux and reflux of such a body of waters, I 
am of opinion Apollonius has discovered its true origin. 
In one of his epistles, written to the Indians, he says: 
*The ocean moved underneath, by winds blowing from 
the many caverns which the earth has formed on every 
side of it, puts forth its waters, and draws them in, as is 
the case of the breath in respiration.’ This opinion is 
corroborated, he adds, by the account he received of the 
sick at Gades. For at the time of the flowing of the tide 
the breath never leaves the dying man, which would not 
happen if the tide did not supply the earth with a portion 














of air sufficient to produce this effect. All the phases of | 
the moon during the increase, fulness, and wane, are to | 


be observed in the sea. Hence it comes to pass, that the 
ocean follows the changes of the moon by increasing and 
decreasing with it.”—Note to Gades above, by the trans- 
lator, the Rev. Edw. Berwick. 

“ So little,” says Posidonius, “did the inhabitants of 
Betica know of physic that they used, like the Lusitani 
—_ the Egyptians }, to lay their sick relations alon 
the public streets and roads, to have the advice of suc 
passengers as could give it to them, and perhaps that 
they might enjoy the supposed advantage of the flowing 
of the tide, as mentioned in the text.” 


. C. Julius Solinus ; in cap. xxvi. is the follow- 
ing : — 


“ Physici autumant mundum animal esse, eumque ex 
variis elementorum corporibus conglobatum moveri spi- 
ritu, regi mente; qua utraque diffusa per membra omnia, 


wterne molis vigorem exerceant. Sicut ergo in corpori- 
bus nostris commercia sint spiritalia, ita in profundis 
Oceani nares quasdam mundi constitutas, per quas emissi 
anhelitus vel reducti modo efflent maria, modo revocent. 
At hi qui syderum,” &c. 

Koeler, in his Animadv. ad Senece Naturales 
Questiones (lib. ii. c. 1, § 4), observes, in refer- 
ence to this passage :— 

“Ibi miror Salmasium in Ezercit. [ Plinianis}, p. 203, 
doctrinam non magis ostentasse. Harum opinionum pri- 
mordia Plato ministraverit, qui in Phsdone reciproca- 
tionem quandam spiritus et aquarum per terre globum 
sumebat, c. 179. Prater illam tamen causam potuerunt 
et ali esse que hanc opinionem gignerent, v. c. calor et 
ignis quem in penetralibus terre inveniebant, quo im- 
rimis inclinaverit Empedocles . . . . Flumina enim aie- 
Pat esse venis montesque ossibus similes, ut noster infra 
ad iii. 15, § 3, et ad vi. 14, § 1, seqq. ...- - Pythagoreos 
Zenonemque Citticum, Pythagora preeunte, mundum 
pro animali habuisse, quod ut reliqua animalia respiret, 
notum est ex Philos. Plac. Plutarchi, ii. 9, et Diogen. 
Laert. vii. 1, 70, 189, sed non item eos idem de terra 
statuisse. Fuere tamen alii qui hoc credebant. Insignis 
in hance rem est locus Strabonis, iii. p. 262.” 

If, as Athenodorus asserts, the ebb and flow 
resemble the inspiration and expiration of the 
breath, it is possible that some of the currents of 
water, which naturally have an efflux on to the 
surface of the earth, through various channels, 
the mouths of which we denominate springs and 
fountains, are by other channels drawn towards 
the depths of the sea, and raise it so as to pro- 
duce a flood-tide ; when the expiration is suffi- 
cient, they leave off the course in which they are 
then flowing, &c. Strabo (Bohn’s Classical Li- 
brary, vol. i. p. 259.) 

“This method of explaining the ebb and flow of the 
sea, by comparing it to the respiration of animals, is not 
so extraordinary when we remember that it was the 
opinion of many philosophers that the universe was itself 
an animal. Pomponius Mela (De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. 
c. 1), speaking of the tides, says: —‘ Neque adhuc satis 
cognitum est, anhelitune suo id mundus efficiat, retrac- 
tamque cum spiritu regerat undam undique si, ut doc- 
tioribus placet, unum (lege universum) animal est; an 
sint depressi aliqui specus, quo reciprocata maria residant, 
atque unde se rursus exuberantia attollant; an, luna 
causas tantis meatibus prebeat.’” — Note by the Trans- 
lator. 

The subject of one of the numerous manuscripts 
of Dr. Dee, is, “ The true Cause and Account (not 
vulgar) of Fluds and Ebbs,” 1553 : — 

“ Perchaunce they thinke the Sea and Rivers (as the 
Thames) to be some quicke thing; and so to ebbe and 
flow in, run in and out, of themselves at their own fan- 
tasies. God helpe, God helpe.”—His Mathematical Pre- 
face, b. iiij. 

He probably adopted Roger Bacon's lunar 
theory; or did he characteristically follow the spe- 


| culation of the mathematician— 


“apud Fromundum, qui sstuare mare existimaverit, 
uod Angelus aliquis terre motor (incertum sub quo 
Zenith) gicbum terre attollat supra centrum aliquot 
cubitis, totidemque infra deprimat per certa et modulata 
intervalla ?”—Rivinus, ut supra. 
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Seeing these attributes given to the elements, 
we cannot be surprised at their receiving from 
the ancient Pagans the veneration paid to deities, 
as appears in the subjoined extract from Acolu- 
thus, De Aquis Amaris Maledictionem Inferentibus, 
Lipsiw, 1682, 4to: — 

“In tanta quondam apud Gentiles veneratione erat 


Aqua, ut numinis loco illam fuerint venerati, Sap. xiii. 2. | 


(Vid. et B. Dn. M. Hoffmanni Umbram in Luce, cap. ii. 
33; Kircheri dip. gypt., t. iii. p. 347), ubi de Nilo 
abet, Divinis honoribus culto. Juven. lib. i. Sat. 3, 

v. 19, p. 61, edit. Varior. ad quem locum, ut et ad y. 13, 

vide Grangei notas p. 90, 91, edit. Paris et B. Autumni, 

p. 49f. [v. 13, Nune sacri fontis nemus; 18—20, Quanto 

presentius esset Numen aqua, viridi si margine clau- 

deret undas Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora 
tophum?} Hoornbek De Conversione Indorum et Gentil., 

p. 4, 5. Sic de Chaldwis ait Sidonius Apollinaris in 
anegyr. Anthemii, Juratur ab illis Ignis et Unda Deus.” 

—Carm. ii. 84, 

This subject has been exhausted by Jo. Albert 
Fabricius in his Théologie de T Eau. See Demon- 
strations Evangeliques, t. ix. To the authorities 
there cited, Maximus Tyrius should be added, 
Diss. vit. 7. 
> ° ° ° Among themselves all things 

Have order; and from hence the form, which makes 

The universe resemble God. 


. . ° ° . All natures lean 

In this their order, diversely, some more, 

Some less, approaching to their primal source. 

Thus they to different havens are mov’d on 

Through the vast sea of being, and each one 

With instinct giv’n, that bears it in its course.” 

Dante’s Paradise, by Cary. 

For a curious description of the origin of fire- 
worship, I would refer to the Shah Némeh, trans- 
lated by Atkinson, p. 4. (Oriental Translation 
Fund.) BrsviotHecaR. CHETHAM. 


COLKITTO AND GALASP. 
(3S. v. 118.) 


It is curious that Milton should have considered 
these names as “ harder,” or even harsher in sound, 
than his own. He wrote them both incorrectly, 
and to answer his poetical requirements, he lop- 
ped off the concluding syllable from the latter, not 
seeming to think that his own act of mutilation 
only made Gillaspick appear barbarous as Gal- 
asp. They were both Christian names of frequent 
occurrence in the great family of Macdonnell, 
Colla being originally adopted from one of their 
Irish ancestors —a prince named Colla, surnamed 
Huaish, or “the noble;” and Gillaspick from a 
Norwegian ancestor. The latter never, I should 


great Somhairle, or the “ mighty Somerled,” 
Thane of Argyle, in the twelfth century. Since 
then, it may be safely asserted, that there has 
been almost no family of Macdonnells without a 
Gillaspick among its sons. This name has be- 
come Archibald in modern times; but why, it 
would not be easy to determine. See Zhe Chro- 
nicle of Man, edited by P. A. Munch, pp. 94, 95. 

The Scottish chief Colla, or Coll, surnamed 
Ciotach, or Kittagh, “left-handed,” was a con- 
temporary of Milton, and a cousin once removed 
of the well-known Marquis of Antrim, married 
to the Duchess of Buckingham. He resided in 
the island of Colonsay, from which he was ex- 
pelled a short time before the commencement of 
the great Civil War. But previously to his ex- 
pulsion, and frequently afterwards, be dealt many 
fatal “ left-handed” blows against the Campbells, 
the hereditary enemies of his clan. He was ap- 

ointed by the Macdonnells to hold the fortress of 
Season in Isla, against General Leslie, to 
whom he was induced: to surrender it, and by 
whom he was treacherously handed over to his 
deadly foe, the Earl of Argyle. It was always 
supposed that Coll-Kittagh was hung from the 
mast of his own galley, placed for this purpose 
over the cleft of a rock, near the castle of Dun- 
staffnage, but the mode of his execution was 
somewhat different, as we learn from a manu- 
script originally written by the Rev. James 
Hamilton, and of which extracts were printed for 
the first time in Dr. Reid’s History of the Presby- 
terian Church, vol. i. pp. 441, 533. Hamilton, 
the writer of this MS., and Coll-Kittagh, hap- 
pened to be imprisoned at the same time in the 
castle of Mingarrie, Ardnamurchan. The Earl 
of Argyle, fearing that Coll might be rescued by 
the soldiers of Montrose, sent him to a certain 
Captain Gillaspick of Kirkcaldie, with strict in- 
junctions that the latter should keep him “sicker” 
(secure) under the deck of his ship, until he 
(Argyle), and none but he, should send a written 
order for his re-delivery. One of Argyle’s agents 
soon appeared with the fatal order, to whom Coll 
was given up, and by whom he was forthwith 
hanged over the ship's side, between Innerkeith- 
ing and Kirkcaldie. “So,” as Hamilton expresses 
it, “was he both hanged and drowned.” 

Thus far the real Coll-Kittagh. But the per- 
son whom Milton speaks of as “Colkitto,” was a 
son of the former, whose Christian name was Alex- 
ander, or Allaster, and who was always named, 
in Gaelic, Allaster Mac Coll-Kittagh, to distinguish 
him from other Alexanders, the sons of other 
Colls, his kinsmen. This Allaster Mac Coll-Kit- 





suppose, took the form of Galasp but in Milton's 
line. It is composed of the common Celtic word 
Gille, and the Norse word Uspakr, meaning | 
“fierce” or “unruly,” and was first applied, as 
a Christian name, to one of the grandsons of the 


tagh was notorious in Antrim, during the mas- 
sacres of 1641, as an able and ruthless leader of a 
murderous band of Irish and Scottish Highlanders. 
He became still more widely known as the com- 
mander of an expedition sent by the Marquis of 
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Antrim, in 1644, to assist Montrose in Scotland. 
His name of Allaster Mac Coll-Kittagh was rather 
a lengthened appellation, especially for English 
writers, who did not know what it all meant. 
They, therefore, dropped his Christian name alto- 
gether, and gave him his father's Christian name 
and surname, corruptly spelled “Colkitto.” And, 
indeed, in some of their pages he actually figures 
as “ Colonel Kitto !” 

Once for all, however, his name was Alexander, 
the son of Coll-Kittagh; the son of Gillaspick ; 
the son of Colla- Duv-na-g Cappul, or, “ Black Colla 
of the Horses ;” the son of Alexander of Isla; 
the son of John, surnamed Cathanach, or the 
“ warlike ;” the son of John; the son of Donnell, 
surnamed Ballach, or “freckled;” the son of 
John, surnamed Mor, or “ large-bodied ;” the son 
of the “good John of Isla,” and his second wife 
Margaret Stewart, a daughter of Robert Il. (See 
Donald Gregory's History of the Highlands and 
Isles of Scotland.) Geo. Hut. 

Belfast. 





Harpn’s Canzonets (3 S. v. 212.) — Though 
unable to answer your correspondent’s question 


with respect to all Haydn’s canzonets, I can give | 


= some information concerning one of them. 
e late Geo. Dance, architect, told me that he 
himself directed Haydn's attention to “ She never 
told her love,” and recommended him to set it to 
music. 
Dr. Clarke Whitfeld, formerly professor of music 
at the University of Cambridge, that Haydn read- 
ing “She sat like passion” (instead of patience) 
“on a monument,” struck a fortissimo chord on the 
pianoforte, which he changed to the present ex- 
— chord as soon as he learned his mistake. 

hile my pen is in hand, I will give you two other 
anecdotes of the great composer, told by the late 
Mr. Salomon, the violin player, who, as is well 
known, brought him to England. Among the 
novelties introduced into music by Mozart were 
quintetts with fo violas. Salomon asked Haydn 
to write some quintetts on this plan; but he re- 
fused, saying, “ Mozart has written you some 
quintetts.". When Haydn had completed his 
“ Twelve Grand Symphonies,” which his engage- 
ment with Salomon required, Salomon compli- 
mented him, saying, “ Sir, I think you will never 


surpass these Symphonies.” “ Sir,” replied Haydn, | 


“I never mean to try.” Musicians will know that 
he kept his word, though he continued to write 
quartetts as long ashe lived. Serruacenartus. 


Incucaw (3S. v. 154.) —Inchgaw, or Inch- | 


gall, was the name of a small island, which was 
situated in the now nearly drained lake of Lo- 
chore, or Loch Orr, in the parish of Ballingray, 
in Fife. There was also a chapel here; and, ac- 
cording to Sibbald, so early as the reign of Mal- 
colm IV. (1153—1165)—others say Malcolm III. 


There is a story told on the authority of | 





(1057—1093)—Duncan, of Lochore, built a castle 
upon the island; and there the Lochores, as well 
as the Valoniis and the Wardlaws, who were suc- 
cessively proprietors or barons of Inchgall and 
Lochore, for many ages resided. It is probable 
that the “barony of Inchgaw” had originated 
with Duncan of Lochore. Robert, Duke of Al- 
bany, when regent of Scotland, granted a con- 
firmation charter of the lands of “Trakeware” 
(Traquair), in Peeblesshire, to Watson of Crany- 
stoun, dated “apud Inchegall,” Sept. 27, 1407 
(Reg. Mag. Sigil, f. 233). Notices of this barony 
will be found in Jnquisitiones Speciales; and, un- 
der “ Fife,” No. 389 (May 23, 1627), the service 
of one of the heirs runs thus : — 

“In terris et baronia de Lochirschyre-Wester alias 
nuncupatis Inchegall; terris nuncupatis Flockhous et 
Bowhouis de Inchgall, cum lacu de Inchgall et jure pa- 
tronatus capelle de Inchgall,” &c. 

“The loch of Inchgaw, with the castle,” is 
| mentioned in Monipennie’s Briefe Description of 
Scotland. Tn an antiquarian point of view, Inchgall, 
or Lochore, possesses some interesting features. 
Some say that there was a Roman camp, and that 
the Ninth Legion was attacked here, and nearly 
destroyed by the Caledonians. It is just possible 
| that, upon a careful examination of the site of the 
| old Inch, traces of a crannoge may even yet be 
| found. It will be remembered that Sir Walter 
Scott’s eldest son married Miss Jobson, heiress of 

Lochore. “ Inchgarvie,” referred to by S., is an 
| island in the Forth, near Queensferry; locally 
| attached to the parish of Dalmeny, co. Linlith- 
| 
| 








gow. Ga, or Gaw, is used as a common abbre- 
viation of the surname of “ Gall,” in the north-east 
of Scotland ; as also is Ad, for “hall,” &e. A.J. 


Cartain James Girrorp axp Apmirat Grir- 
rorp (3° S. iv. 472, 528.)— 1. Captain James 
Gifford of Girton, Cambridgeshire, died January, 
1814, and was interred in the church of All Saints, 
Cambridge ; where his parents also lie buried. 
His father was one of the aldermen cf that town, 
and served the office of mayor in 1757; and, 
thenceforward, continued in the Commission of 
| the Peace. Tablets to the memory of Captain 

Gifford and his parents are to be seen in that 

church. 
| 2. He was in the army, and Captain in the 
14th Regiment of Foot. 

3. On looking over memoranda of accounts 
| kept by him, I find this entry : — 
| 1784, March 8th. Paid Hodson in fall for printing 
Elucidation of the Unity, &c., in full, £6 14s. 6d.” 

This is the first mention I find of publishing 
account : coupling this with a memorandum pre- 
| fixed to a prayer, written and offered up by him, 

“On occasion of my endeavours to elucidate the 
Unity of God,” and which bears date Sept. 1782, 
it is pretty evident the first edition of that work 
appeared in or about the year 1783. As regards 
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the Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, I find 
this entry : — 

“1785, October 25th. Paid Rivington for printing 
Archbishop's Letter in fall, and settled with Bookseller 
Baldwin, £3 13s.” 


I can give no further information as regards 
any previous edition of this Letter, nor can I state 
when the other three editions of the Elucidation 
appeared. - 

4. The enlargements and additions were all the 
author's own. His son, Major-General Gifford, 
determined to print them in full on his father’s 
death ; and then brought out the 5th edition. He 
knew it was a subject entered on in the spirit of 
devout piety, and had occupied the writer's 
thoughts for many years of his life. Capt. James 
Gifford (Sen.) was also the author of A Short 
Essay on the Belief of an Universal Providence, 
Cambridge, printed by J. Archdeacon, 1781; and 
of a little work entitled, Reflections on the Necessity 
of Death, and the Hopes of a Future Existence. 

In the Christian Reformer for January 1854 
(No. 119, New Series), there is a Memoir of 
Rear-Admiral James Gifford, the eldest son of 
Capt. Gifford, and an account of the good recep- 
tion his Remonstrance met with. He wrote it 
when he was Captain in the Navy. In this Re- 
former, we read in a note : — 


“See a brief notice of Captain James Gifford, Sen., 





accompanying a prayer of his composition in Christian 


Reformer, vol. i., N.S, p. 821; and of his work, Monthly 
Repository, vol. xi. p. 144.” 

The writer adds, “a sixth edition of the Eluci- 
dation was published by the author's son, General 
Gifford "—but he should have said _ji/th. 

Geo. S. J. Grrrorp. 


Erroxsovs Monumentat Inscriprions IN 
Baistot (3 S. v. 87.)—It may be as well to 
notice two inaccuracies of date in the tablet on 
the west wall of Bristol Cathedral erected by a 
“ devoted friend ” in memory of the Porter family. 
Col. John Porter is said to have died in the Isle 
of Man in the year 1810, aged 38 years. It 
should have been 1811, as appears from a letter 
of Miss Jane Porter, now lying before me, dated 
Nov. 18, 1811, in which she speaks of having 
aay been afflicted with the news of the death of 
her brother John, who was the merchant in the 
West Indies. It would appear from the Gentle- 
man's Magazine that he died, poor fellow! in 
Castle Rushen, an imprisoned debtor, on the 
19th of August, leaving a widow and child. (Query, 
What became of them?) The father of “ this 
highly gifted and most estimable family” is said 
to have died at Durham in the year of our Lord 
1780. It should have been 1779. I add a copy 
of the inscription on his tombstone in the church- 
yard of St. Oswald's in Durham : — 


| 








“To the Memory 
of 


WriuiAm Porter, 

Who was Surgeon 23 years to the 
Inniskilling Regiment of Dragoons, 

And departed this life the 8th of 
September, 1779, in the 45th year 

of his age. 
He was a tender husband, a kind father, 
And a faithful friend.” 
DuNELMERSIS. 


Witpmoor anp Wutrttmore (3™ S. v. 220.) — 
Not being personally acquainted with the country 
in question, I was obliged to depend upon others ; 
and while writing my note, I had before me Fa- 
den’s large map of Staffordshire in 1799, together 
with Cruchley’s Maps and Walker's County At- 
las —the two last reduced from the Ordnance 
Survey. It will be seen, I think, that I could 
hardly come to any other conclusion than that the 
two names applied to the same place. Cruchley 
omits Whitimore, in Shropshire; and lays down 
Wildmoor farm within the borders of Stafford- 
shire on the same spot, near Abbots’ Castle, where 
Faden has inserted Willmor. Walker follows an 
opposite course, noting Whilimore (sic), in Shrop- 
shire, and not giving either name in Staffordshire. 
I knew that the parish of Bobbington extends into 
Salop ; and when I said that Wildmore did so, I 


| was of course alluding to that portion of Bobbing- 


ton, which your correspondent observes is now 
locally known as Wittymere. After all, it may 
be that Willmore was the original appellation, 
and that the property of the Whitmore family 
came to be called after them, one name easily 
passing into the other; or, vice versa, Willmore 
and Wildmoor may themselves be corruptions of 
Whitimore, and instances of the changes in no- 
menclature which so frequently occur. The dis- 
similarity of the ancient and modern names cer- 
tainly struck me; but they are scarcely greater 
than those of the place near Burton-on-Trent. 
The authorities quoted by Shaw prove that Wet- 
more was formerly written Wittmore, Wythmere, 
Wightmere, &c. I will not conclude without 
offering my thanks to your correspondent for his 
friendly correction. Suem. 


Ittecitimate Cuitpren or Cuarres II. (3"* 
S. v. 211.)—In the list, given by Oxonzensts, of 
the illegitimate children of Charles II., there are 
omitted Charlotte, Countess of Lichfield, and 
Barbara, a nun at Pontoise: both daughters of 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. And I will add 
a query: What authority is there for the exist- 
ence of James Stewart, a Catholic priest, with 
whom the list begins? I have never seen him 
mentioned in any list of Charles IL.'s children. 

Cuangzes F. 8S. Warren. 


Leapine Ares 1n Hett (3" S. v. 193.) —I am 
not aware of the origin of the phrase, “ Leading 
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apes in hell,” as applied to old maiden ladies ; but 
as T. D. H. asks for earlier mention of the super- 
stition, I would refer him to Much Ado About 
Nothing (Act II. Sc. 1), where the theme is en- 
upon at considerable length by a young 
maiden lady of certain age, but of uncertain tem- 
per. Probably some commentator on this pas- 
sage may throw light on the matter. CC. A. L. 


Shenstone, in one of his Levities, or Pieces of 
Humour, entitled “ Stanzas to the Memory of an 
agreeable Lady, buried in Marriage to a Person 
undeserving of her,” and which commences — 

“ "Twas always held, and ever will, 
By sage mankind, discreeter, 
T’ anticipate a lesser ill 
Than undergo a greater” — 
thus, in the sixth verse, alludes to the above 
singular superstition : — 
“ Poor Gratia, in her twentieth year, 
Foreseeing future woe, 
Chose to attend a monkey here, 
Before an ape below.” 
Morais C. Imes. 

Liverpool. 

Pamentet (3" S. v. 167.) —It seems worth 
while to make a note of a somewhat unusual 
employment of this word, upon which I have 


just a, in Shakspeare’s First Part of 
Henry VI.:— 
“C[. . . Gloster offers to put up a Bill: Winchester 


snatches it, tears it. 
“ Winchester. Com’st thou with deep premeditated 
lines ? 
With written pamphiets, studiously devised ?” 
Joun Appis. 


Ancestor Worsuir (3" S. v. 212.) — For in- 
formation on this subject, see Faiths of the World, 
by Rev. J. Gardner, M.A., published by Fullar- 
ton & Co. This work also contains notices of 
“* Sidereal Worship.” H. Fisuwicx. 


Vuriryixc Quotations: TRapiTiIons, ETC. 
(3"* S. iv. 193, 292.)—A curious instance of the 
chance of continuing an error, unless a subject be 
thoroughly gone into, occurred the other day in 
editing the Architectural Publication Society's 
Dictionary, which is perhaps worth recording. 
On coming to the biography of Fra Giovanni Gio- 
condo, the writer found there was an epigram 
addressed to him by the learned Sannazarius, in 
which the former is described as the architect of 
“ geminum tem,” at Paris. On consulting an 
able French authority, the editing Committee 
were told there was no question that the bridge 
was the old Pont aux Doubles, a bridge which led 
from the front of Notre Dame to the Quartier 
Latin ; and which has just been pulled down, in 
consequence of the ublie improvements—in fact, 
that the name itself was sufficient evidence to 
rely on. Having, however, the fear of our vigi- 


lant secretary before our eyes, it was determined 





to search further. And after ransacking Sauval, 
and a host of authorities, it was discovered that 
the Pont aux Doubles was not erected till after 
Giocondo’s death, and that it was so called, not 
because it was a “geminum pontem,” or double 
bridge, but because formerly den was a toll of a 
louble, or double denier (a small French coin, 
worth the sixth part of a penny), payable by all 
who passed over it. The discovery that so pro- 
bable a conjecture, and one that appears to have 
been so universally received, was, after all, an 
error, seems so curious that it is, I hope, worth 
recording in “ N. & Q.” A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Portraits or Our Lorp (3" S. v. 74, 157.)— 
There is evidence that such portraits, or rather 
portraits asserted to be such, were extant in the 
second and third centuries of our era. In the 
Latin version of Irenzus (Adversus Hereses) is 
the following passage, relative to the followers of 
the heresiarch Carpocrates : — 

“Etiam imagines quasdam a depictas, quasdam 
autem et de reliqua materia fabricatas habent, dicentes 
formam Christi factam a Pilato, illo in tempore quo fuit 
Jesus cum hominibus. Et has coronant, et proponunt 
eas cum imaginibus mundi philosophorum, videlicet cum 
imagine Pythagora, et Platonis, et Aristotelis,” &c. 

Hippolitus, the bishop of Portus, in his cor- 
responding book, Kara tacdy aipécewy, has a shorter 
passage to the same effect : — 


“ Kal eixdvas 38 xaracxevafove: Tov Xpiorod, A¢yorres 
bd TMhAdrov tq Kaipg exelvy yevéoOa.” 


Both passages throw doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of the representations. See Bunsen’s Hi 
polytus and his Age, vol. i. pp. 80,81. H.C. C. 


Sancrort (3™ S. v. 213.)—Francis Sancroft, 
of Fressingfield (co. Suffolk), had by his wife 
Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Boucher of Wilby, in the same county, two sons, 
Thomas, and William, the Archbishop; and six 
daughters — Deborah, Elizabeth, Alice, Frances, 
Mary, and Margaret. 

Although I have been unable to find out any 
of their husbands’ names, I would suggest that 
the following probable sources should be tested. 

The Archbishop, who was fond of obtaining 
any information connected with his family, made 
extracts with his own hand from the register 
books, of the parish of Fressingfield, of the births, 
marriages, and deaths of all members of the San- 
croft family from the year 1739. These were in 
existence some few years ago, and in the posses- 
sion of the Rev.;.Mr. Holmes of Gawdy Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Three large volumes of letters, Honey | on 
private matters, addressed to Archbishop San- 
croft at different times, are in the Harleian Col- 
lection (Nos. 3783—3785). 

In Dr. Ayscough’s Catalogue (4223, 130), among 
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papers left by Dr. Birch, are several documents 
relating to the private history of the Archbishop. 

About the year 1661, his sister Catherine lived 
with the Archbishop , so that it is probable that, 
in that year, that lady was a _— 

Wynne E. Baxter. 

Trust anp Trustr (3% S. v. 231.) — Your 
correspondent J.C. J., who has taken under his 
special patronage the new word —or would-be 
word — reliable, in order to obviate the objection 
that its use has been anticipated and ay by 
trustworthy, advanced, in a letter to “ N. & Q.” 
some weeks or months ago, the ingenious theory 
that “trust” and its derivates are, properly, 
susceptible only of a personal application. I pro- 
tested against the limitation as novel, eel 
and untenable, and I cited Shakspeare. J.C. J. 
replies in an article headed “ Trusty: Trust, as 
used by Shakspeare.” I waive all discussion of 
“ Trusty,” because it was not the equivalent sug- 
gested for “reliable.” Let us go to the root, 
“Trust.” J. C. J. says that Shakspeare uses 
this word 120 times; that for more than one half 
of these he applies it to persons, and frequently 
in the remaining cases to things which have refer- 
ence to persons. J.C. J. considers swords and 
other weapons to possess (pveticé) a sort of per- 
sonal existence; and from these premises he con- 
cludes that Shakspeare, though “ he occasionally 
disregards it,” prefers his (J.C. J.’s) use of the 
word “ trust.” 

With these assumptions, inferences, and re- 
servations it is not easy to deal. Shakspeare’s 
preference of the personal to the material appli- 
cation of the word, if he be admitted to have 
employed both, is too loose and conjectural a 
thesis for argument. In the mean time, the word 
is used by every one in its material sense a dozen 
times a day. A mantrusts or distrusts his watch, 
his weather-glass, his wall, as it may be well or 
ill built—his horse, as it may be sure-footed or 
otherwise, &c. &c.; and he does so in perfectly 

English. The distinction is too fine to 
andle. J.C. J. is much less nicely discriminate 
in matters of neology, when he talks of “ the 
modern words reliance and reliable,” as if they 
were parallel in date and authority,—whereas the 
one is to be found in Shakspeare, is used by 
Dryden, Atterbury, Bolingbroke, and probably 
by every great writer of the English language for 
the last two centuries—whilst the other is, as we 
all know, the newspaper spawn of the last ten or 
twelve years. 

I quite agree with J.C. J. that it would be 
execrable English, even for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to say that “your honesty is reliable” 
(though I am rather surprised that he should 
admit it to be so); but to say “ your honesty is 
trustworthy,” would be as good Victorian as 
“ 4 bethan.” 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain from 1783 
to 1830. Reprinted from the Edi Review. 2& 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. i 
by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. (Longman.) 

Those who remember the very interesting series of 
po on the various Administrations from the time of 

rd North, Lord Rockingham, Lord Shelburne, the 

Coalition, and Mr. Pitt, down to those of Mr. Canning, 

Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington, which were 

from time to time contributed to the Edi Review 

by that accomplished scholar and excellent man, the 
late Sir George Lewis, owe their best thanks to Lord 

Stanhope and the other discerning critics to whose sug- 

gestions they are indebted for this republication of them 

in a collected form. The articles are not so much a his- 
tory of England during the period to which they relate— 

a period of deep interest, and replete with instruction — 

as a commentary on the ministerial history of that day. 

Such a commentary by a man like Sir George Lewis, 

who in addition to being singularly acute and indus- 

trious, and as singularly just and impartial, combined 
practical statesmanship with a philosophical appreciation 
of the acts and motives of men, cannot fail to rivet the 
attention of historical students, and to be read with 
advantage by all. In the present republication, the Es- 
says are given with many passages, notes, and references, 
which, for want of space, were omitted in the Edinburgh 

Review, while a certain air of completeness is given to 

the series by the addition of an excellent Index. 

The Bibliogr r’s Manual of English Literature, 
William eee Lowndes. Ve Edition, revised, > 4 
rected, and enlarged by Henry G. Bohn. Part X. 
(Bohn.) 

The present Part concludes Mr. Bohn’s bibliographical 
labours on the nucleus furnished by Lowndes; but, as he 
tells us, does not complete the work, as it is to be followed 
immediately by an Appendix, which will contain, inter 
alia, a complete list of all the books printed by the Lite- 
rary and Scientific Societies of Great Britain. This will 
certainly be a most useful addition to Bohn’s Lowndes, 
which if not perfect, is an enormous improvement upon 
the original work, and one for which all book lovers are 
under great obligations to Mr. Bohn. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We have been unavoidably compelled to omit some of our Notes on 


J.H. We shall be glad to receive the notes on Gurnall. 

J. Hexar will find a Table of University Hoods in our 2nd 8. bed a 
211; and references to a considerable nw of articles on the same sub- 
Ject in the General Index to our Second Series. 

E. A. Gazen. May marriages were considered unlucky in the time of 
Ovid, who tells us in his Fasti — 

“ Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait,""— 
a line which was on the of Holyrood the morning after the 
marria: my mn So See a curious paper on the subject by 
the late Mr. Singer,” N. & Q.” let 8. ii. 52. 

If any Subscriber to“ N. & Q." should discover the vol. iv. 3rd 8. in his 
possession to be a with marginal MS. notes, he will confer a favour 
nie owner, ir W (yy a oy securmeng Fd same, etther 
to office “N.& Q” or to 1, Plowden Buildings, Temple, when a@ 
clean copy x 4 be exchanged for it. , 

J.D. Lady-day has fallen on Good Friday three times during the 
present century, namely, in 1842, 1853, and 18e4. This will not ha, 
again till the year 1910. The medieval couplet refers to Easter > 
not to Good Friday. See“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. v. 224. 

“Norzs awn Qvenizs” is i: at noon on F , and is also 
issued in Mowrary Paars. e Subscription for Stampzo Corizs for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the i (é the Half- 

Impax) is ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

e at the Strand ice, in favour of Witssam G. Surrm, 32, 

ELLINGTON Srager, Staann, W.C., to whom all CommomicaTions FOR 
tag Eprron should be addressed, 
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» Biograp! Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Books of 
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Witchcraft, Alchemy, &c. 
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EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, ke. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WIN 
Pure wholesome CLARET, —) at Bordeaux, |8s. ~ Me. 


» and 30s. per doz. 
. Dis. 


kling Epernay Cha. pagne 
Dinner Sherry 


They invite the atten 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
‘elebrated’ — mares 1820 at 120s. oe 


Fine old “ beeswing” Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior ‘sherry, 36s. 42s. 
48e.; Clarets of choice growths, _ 368., 428., 488., 608., 728., 848.5 oa. 
mer, aecsbrenner, R Leibir: il 
inb . 72s., 848., to 1208.; Braun Senge, Gren: 
hausen, and Scharabere, 488. to 848-5 ling Moselle, 480., 60e., 648, 
78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78.; fine old Sack, Malmeey, Fron- 
ac, Vermuth, Constantia, Leouryun Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
carp 4 - Fine old cue Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doz.; 
ice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained os first “class gold 
pant ny at the Paris Exhibition ori ass), a. Foreign Liqueurs 
every description. On 1 ofa order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded im: tely, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


} AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 18s. 
per gallon, is peeuliarly free from acidity, and very superior to 
recent pn ag In Teens —— 38s. per doz.; or in 
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Holborn, E. ww, Piace, 8.W., Londo: 
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Prices Current free on app ‘ 
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ECON NOITERER” GLASS, 9s. 6d. ! Weighs 





* Ris of Jupiter's Moons, &c.; Glass is valuable for 
Swenty- five miles. 
use it alone. “ The mnoiterer is very good.” — Marquis of Car- 
marthen. “I never before met an article that so complete! answered 
its maker's recommendation.” —F. H. Fawkes, Esq. of Farn An “ The 
economy of price is not —— at the cost of anes. We have 
carefully tried it at 


rifle-range. 
rsof 
they ha-t cost more than four times e 5 EE 
fective on the 1000-yard range." —Captain Sende dey. on Small Arms 
Factory, Enfield. “ An indi pleasure trip. It 
is as good as r* fe — — ae — Notes and = Pat. free, 10s. 10d, 
The“ shows bullet-marks at 1200 yards, 3is. 6d. Only 


Hythe ‘ 
to be had - ed. SALOM & CO., 9, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
No agents. 
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Nearly all the. Judges at Epsom and Newmarket | 


[34 S. V. Arnie 2, 64, 





Price 1s. 6d., Free by Post, 


PITMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, 20, Paternoster Row, E.c. 


PITMAN'S 8 PHONOGRAPHY 1 TAUGHT by MR. F. PITMAN. 
In Class, 7s. 6d. Privately, 
_ Apply -- 2, SDumeniee Row. 





BOVE 50,000 Volumes of rare, curious, useful, 
and valuable BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in various 

and classes of secear. splendid Books of Prints, Picture rr) 
and [Illustrated W on Vi 
lum, &c., are now ON SALE. ~~ 4 - reduced rioes, br: J 
LILLY, 17 and 18, New Street, Covent Garden, London A 
Catalogue, including a selection of Books from the valuable Li of 
the late H. T. Buckle, Esq., will be forwarded on the receipt of 
postage-stamps. 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS 
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PAPER and BUYELOSES, &c. Useful Cream laid Note,2s. 3d. per 
ream. Superfine ditto, 3s Paper ry ~ 
Foo . 68. 6d. per " Black, bordered 3 Note, 5 for ls. 
Super oom Py se per 100. Black Bordered ls. per 
100. lined Indie Nord (5 Colours), 5 Quires for ls, ne 
Books ( Copies st) ls. 6d. per dozen. P. & C.’s Law Pen (as 
as the Quill), %s. pergross. Name plate engrave and 100 best Cards 
printed for 3s. 6d. 
No Charge for Stamping Arms, Crests, 4c. from own Dies, 
Catalogues Post Free; Orders over 20s. Carriage paid. 
Res 4 Address, wee & Coane, 
Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet St. B.C.. 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
TOULMIN AND GALE, 


DESPATCH BOX, DRESSING CASE, AND TRAVELLING 
BAG MAKERS, 


7, New Boxp Sracer, W., 
Anp Sise Laws, Crry (wzan Mansson Hovsa). 


(Established 1735.) 





Bogen —in the Monastic, Groxres, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, b, and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOCKEIEDGS TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
nglish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES | STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W w. @ om 


© AUTHORS. — Murray & Co.’s New Movs 
of PUBLISHING isthe only one that affords Agthen, ay 
on their own account, an opportunity of ensuring a P: 
and particulars forwarded on application. 
MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lid. ils. For a Sepa, 
one at 10l. 10s, Rewarded at the International Exhibition for“ 
ness of juction.” 
_Mnesietey, 338, Strand, eqpesite Somerset House. 
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1,000 others. 6d. each.—2, New Bond 8 hoeet, Lenten. 


OND’'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
The o al invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
AMES, IN TIALS, upon household linen, wearing 
x Owi great repute in which this Tok is held by’ 
ae., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, 
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